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THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


The Bruce Kelley Legacy 


y vocation he was an engineer for East- 
B man Kodak, but his lifelong avocation 

was radio. From and his teenage years as 
a radio amateur working with primitive home- 
made equipment and compiling an enviable DX 
record, to his forays into the exotic world of mu- 
seums, where he became recognized as a world 
expert, his sole and overriding interest was radio, 
and as the years passed, an overwhelming dedi- 
cation to the history of the subject. Bruce Kel- 
ley’s mission became one of researching and 
protecting the history of one of the wonders of 
the ages, wireless communication and its re- 
markable offspring, radio. 

He coupled this interest with his unique per- 
sonal attributes. He was tall and muscular, with 
a craggy appearance and a booming voice which 
gave him a commanding presence. When he dis- 
covered his interest in early radio, its artifacts 
and the stories of the people who made it hap- 
pen, were shared by friends George Batterson, 
W2GB, and Linc Cundall, W2LC, it seemed al- 
most a natural progression of events that they 
would establish a small museum and found a 
club dedicated to the subject. 

The demand among local radio amateurs for 
his presentations led to the development of an 
outreach program combining film, slides, audio, 
and the spoken word. He was a natural public 
speaker, and as the years passed and the interest 
in the subject of ‘old radio’ became more and 
more widespread, his programs reached more 
and more people. There seemed to be no end to 
this growing interest. 

The growth of the club and the associated mu- 
seum did not happen without continuing help 
and involvement from many people. Bruce was 


the first to recognize that fact, and he was con- 
tinuously lavish with his praise of his ‘volun- 
teers.’ He was able to impart his infectious en- 
thusiasm to others, and many of us can recall our 
own experiences when we first met and became 
involved with this remarkable man and the 
AWA. Included in this group were young people, 
who remained with him through the years as 
loyal assistants, and eventually became AWA of- 
ficers and leaders in their own right. 

He imparted a unique dignity to the word ‘his- 
torian,’ and while the artifacts of the subject’s 
early development found their way into an ever 
growing museum, he continued to search for the 
history, and in the process, formed friendships 
with many of the pioneers from the early days. 
Bruce was aware of the urgency of his mission, 
for so much of what he uncovered had never been 
documented for the public record and was being 
lost irretrievably almost on a daily basis. 

Bruce Kelley’s legacy to us is the Antique 
Wireless Association, a world-wide organization 
of 4100 members, a museum which numbers in 
its collections artifacts which can be found 
nowhere else, and an awareness that the history 
of wireless and radio communication should be 
preserved for future generations. It started with 
an idea and a carriage house, and whether some- 
one else would have done it had he not been there 
is problematic. Fortunately for us he was there, 
and while none of us is Bruce Kelley, it is the task 
of the officers and board of directors and the 


members of the AWA to assure, in our own way, 


wo 


that this grand volunteer organization will sur- 
vive and prosper. a 


—Bill Fizette, W2DGB 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


goodbye to Bruce Kelley, one of the 

founders of the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion, the tireless and enthusiastic curator of the 
AWA Electronics Communication Museum, 
and the Founding Editor of this publication. 
More than any single person, Bruce was re- 
sponsible for developing the AWA from a 
small club, put together by a few dedicated peo- 
ple, to an influential organization of more than 
4,000 members. An organization that is inter- 
nationally recognized for its expertise in early 
wireless and radio and for the remarkable scope 
and depth of the collections in its museum. 

Though I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Bruce for several years, our face-to-face con- 
tacts were relatively few. Several people who 
have known him much longer and worked with 
him much more closely have written about him, 
elsewhere in this issue, with more background 
than I could bring to the task. Yet, reading over 
the things they have said about Bruce, I realize 
that I knew him better than I thought. He was 
not a person who kept you guessing about 
where he was coming from, and most of the sto- 
ries and anecdotes struck responsive chords in 
my own recollections of this persuasive and 
magnetic man. 

I first encountered Bruce some ten years ago, 
a short time after I had begun writing the an- 
tique radio column in Hands-On Electronics 
(now Popular Electronics) magazine. It didn’t 
take him long to notice my relatively minor 
presence on the antique radio scene because, as 
I later discovered, he read from cover to cover 
every issue of every publication in this field he 
could get his hands on. As soon as he did notice 
me, he sent a set of membership materials. 

As I recall, there was some stipulation in the 
application that I had to. be recommended by a 
person who was already a member in good 
standing. This was just enough of a chore that I 
never got around to completing the paperwork. 
After several weeks had gone by I received a 
new application from Bruce, who had appar- 
ently figured out the reason for my procrastina- 
tion. On this one, he had personally signed off 
on the member recommendation with an au- 
thoritative “BK.” 

At that point I had never met Bruce face to 


I: this somber issue of the OTB, we must bid 
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face or even talked with him on the phone. But 
I recognized a royal edict when I saw one, and 
lost no more time in sending in the form. I have 
been a member of AWA ever since. And I guess 
that is pretty much how Bruce built the AWA. If 
you had a genuine interest in antique radio, you 
had to join. He wouldn’t take no for an answer. 

Like many people, I found Bruce at his most 
engaging when showing off his museum. Lov- 
ingly he would move from item to item, telling 
a little about the history and unique importance 
of each one, and ending every thumbnail sketch 
with a triumphant and possessive “....and WE 
have it!” And of all the things he had in his mu- 
seum, I doubt that he enjoyed showing anything 
more than the big synchronous spark rig up on 
the third floor. 

There’s a picture of him doing this in the 
“Remembering Bruce” story elsewhere on 
these pages. The glee on his face is unmistak- 
able as, putting on a pair of earphones to par- 
tially protect his ears from the noise, he pre- 
pares to unleash the demonic voltages within 
the apparatus. In a few moments, the visitor 
will be properly awestruck by the crashing 
sparks and wondering how many legitimate 
radio transmissions this anachronistic and 
unauthorized one was blanking out. 

But that is not the end of the show. With a 
whimsical sidelong glance at his audience to 
gauge the impression he is making, he will now 
boldly jam his hand into the innards of the 
crackling and spitting device to tweak an ad- 
justment lever. 

My friend Julian Jablin, W9IWI, once told 
me about his third floor spark demonstration, 
which had taken place many years before. 
When the show was about over, noting that Ju- 
lian was a ham, Bruce asked him if he’d like to 
key the spark. Julian readily agreed, sent a few 
“Tests,” and signed off. Now it was Bruce’s 
jaw that dropped. “What are you doing?” he 
yelled. Julian replied “You didn’t think I would 
use my call, did you?” He had signed W2ICE! 

By a strange coincidence, this OTB must also 
note the passing of three other people who have 
made significant contributions to the antique 
radio hobby and the antique Wireless Associa- 
tion. One of them was my friend, and our 

(continued on page 17) 
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AWA NEWS 


OTB Policy on Promoting Events 


The OTB is pleased to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, 
whether or not it is associated with the AWA. Do not send your information directly to the OTB Edi- 
tor. Please send it to Joyce Peckham, Box E, Breesport, NY 14816. Closing date is six weeks prior to 


first day of month of issue. 


- CALENDAR OF AWA ACTIVITIES - 
Pep 1-2... Annual OT CW Contest 
Mar 14............Florida Spring Meet 
“Mar 19-21... _.Spring Meet in the Cartas 
Apr 22-23........First Annual OT DX Contest 
‘Apr soe 2 0. IHRS/AWA Regional Spring N Meet 


May 2..... Bloomfield, NY Spring Meet | 

May 2 a es | SerirAnnua! Board Meeting — 

Vay 9... ..Northern NJ SpringMeet = 
Sept 2-5..........Annual Conference, “Zenith” 
Nov 1...............Annual Business Meeting 


& see below for detailed information on meets) __ 


“CALENDAR OF MEET: 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


DVHRC SUPER WINTERMEET 
March 7 
Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club presents 
an indoor swap meet/auction at Grimes Center, 
St. Denis Church, Havertown, PA, 8 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Minutes from Philadelphia with easy access 
from I-95 and the Pennsylvania Turnpike. For 
info or reservations, call Bill Overbeck (610) 
789-8199 or Mike Koste (215) 646-6488. 


awa) FLORIDA SPRING MEET 

March 14 
Stewart Elementary School, 7905 15th Ave., 
NW, Bradenton, FL. Begins at 8 a.m. For info: 
Norm Smith (941) 792-0003. 


AWA SPRING MEET 
4 IN THE CAROLINAS 
March 19-2] 


The Carolinas Chapter of the Antique Wireless 
Association presents their annual “Spring Meet 
in the Carolinas” in Charlotte NC. Sheraton Air- 
port Plaza Hotel. I-85 at Exit 33. Phone (704) 
392-1200. Early check-in and pre-registration 
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Thursday. Giant flea market Friday and Satur- 
day. Friday afternoon equipment auction; Friday 
evening, open house and reception at The Mu- 
seum of the New South. Saturday morning, 
equipment contest. Saturday afternoon pro- 
grams. Info: write CC-AWA, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106 or call Ron Lawrence, 
KC4YOY, Convention Chairman, (704) 289- 
1166 after 6 p.m., e-mail kc4yoy@ trellis.net. 


ZS 
IHRS/AWA 
ANNUAL SPRING MEET 


April 30, May 1-2 

Indiana Historical Society Spring Meet at Signa- 
ture Inn East, I-465 and US 40, Indianapolis IN 
(317) 356-6966. Discounts available for AWA 
and IHRS members. Meet opens for setup 
Thursday p.m. April 30. Programming and swap 
meet Friday, May | and Saturday, May 2. Ban- 
quet Friday evening. Contact Ross Smith, 1133 
Strong Ave., Elkhart, IN 46514. 


BLOOMFIELD, NY 
SPRING MEET 
May 2 


Auction of surplus items from Annex, flea mar- 
ket, dinner. Curator Ed Gable plans to expand the 
auction of items from the Annex this year. Info: 
Ed Gable (716) 392-3088, e-mail k2mp@eznet.net; 
or Lauren Peckham (607) 739-5443. Contact Ed 
for reservations for noon luncheon. NOTE: flea 
market space will be $2.00. 


BEN 
SEMIANNUAL 
BOARD MEETING 
May 2 


At the Legion Hall, following the Spring Meet, 
approximately 2:00 p.m. 


LEN 
NORTHERN NJ 
SPRING MEET 
May 9 


Schooley’s Mountain. Large flea market, dinner 
available. Info: Lauren Peckham (607) 739- 
5443. 
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RECURRING MEETINGS 


¢ California Historical Radio Society —Quar- 
terly swap meets at Foothill College, Los Altos 
Hills, CA; May 4, Aug. 3, Nov. 2. Exit Magde- 
lena off 280 freeway. The upper parking lot ““T” 
gates open at 8 a.m. Regional events: May 18 
(San Luis Obispo); July 6 (San Francisco); Sept. 
14 (picnic/meet-near Rio Vista); Oct. 5 (Red- 
ding). General address is CHRS, P.O. Box 
31659, San Francisco, CA 94131. 24-hour 
voicemail info: (415) 978-9100. 

¢ Cincinnati Antique Radio Society — Meets 
third Wednesday of each month. Provident 
Bank, 8054 Reading Rd. For more information, 
contact Bob Sands, (513) 858-1755 or Ted Lewis 
(513) 446-3898. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Meets ap- 
proximately bimonthly. For more information, 
Contact Ron Lawrence, President, P.O. Box 
3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
This SE Pennsylvania club meets the second 
Tuesday of each month at North Penn Amuse- 
ments, 105 Main St. (Rt. 113), Souderton. Mem- 
bership $10/yr. For info: P.O. Box 41031, 
Philadelphia, PA 19127-0031, or Mike Koste 
(215) 646-6488. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association — 
Meets second Tuesday each month (except Jan. 
and Dec.) At Lai Lai Restaurant, Tides II Motel, 
Houston Medical Center, Main and Holcombe 
Sts., Houston, TX. Meetings include auction/ 
program, 7-10 p.m. Assoc. publishes Grid Leak 
quarterly, monthly activity announcements. 
Membership $15/yr. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, Houston, TX 77231-1276, or call 
Richard Collins, (713) 778-0721. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono So- 
ciety — Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the last Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada. (519) 638-2827. 
¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club — Meets 
monthly, usually at New Hope Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church, Burtonsville, MD, Saturdays or 
Sundays, depending on time of year. Contacts: 
President Ed Lyon, 11301 Woodland Way, My- 
ersville, MD 21773-9133, (301) 293-1773, or 
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37TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
September 2-5, 1998 


Special Theme: “Zenith” 


It’s not too early to start making your travel 
plans for our 37th Conference! As usual, the 
conference will be held at the Thruway Mar- 
riott in Rochester (Henrietta), NY. Program 
information will be announced in upcoming 
OTBs, and registration forms will be in- 
cluded with the August issue. For Marriott in- 
formation or reservations, call (716) 389- 
8300. Other convenient locations are: Day’s 
Inn (716) 334-9300; Red Roof Inn (716) 359- 
1100; Microtel (716) 334-3400; Highlander 
Inn (716) 334-4280; Super 8 Motel (716) 
359-1630; Dorkat Motel (716) 334-7000. 


Membership Chairperson Jay Kiessling (410) 
239-1818. 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club — Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets. Contact (send SASE): Tony 
Flanagan, 92 Joysan Terr., Freehold, NJ 07728, 
(908) 462-6638. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets second Saturday each month, Spencer’s 
Barbecue Restaurant, NW 63rd and May Av- 
enue, Oklahoma City. Dinner/socializing, 6 
p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. Membership, $12/yr., in- 
cludes monthly Broadcast News. Info: SASE to 
OKVRC, P.O. Box 72-1197, Oklahoma City, 
OK/73.172-1197, or call (405): 722-0595. or 
(405) 755-4139 eves. 

¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. Contact: Tom Devey, 601-810 
Edgeworth Ave., Ottawa, ON K2B 5L5, (613) 
828-5152. Membership: $10 Canadian/yr. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — New club 
forming in San Antonio area. Meeting dates to 
be announced. Contact: Joe Koester, President 
TARC, 7111 Misty Brook, San Antonio, TX 
78250-3498. (210) 522-1662. 


The AWA Source Sheet is a listing of parts 
suppliers and services for the radio collector. 
Cost: only a business-size self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AWA, Box E, Breesport, 
NY 14816. 


LIDE / VIDEO PROGRA\ 


The Antique Wireless Association has avail- 
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New Houck Awards Administrator 


This year Barney Wooters takes over the po- 
sition of AWA Houck Awards Administra- 
tor from John Terrey, who ably performed 
that function for several years. Since Barney 
is new to the job, he would like to get started 


early. So if you are ready to nominate can- 
didates for either the Houck Award for Doc- 
umentation or the Houck Award for Preser- 
vation, please let Barney know who they 
are, giving your reasons. His address: 8303 
E. Mansfield Ave, Denver, CO 80237. 
Phone: (303) 770-5314. 


able several historical documentaries to loan to 
affiliated organizations for club meetings and 
programs. There is no charge for this service 
other than return mailing cost. For info on loan 
conditions, to make reservations, or just inquire, 
contact Richard Ransley, P.O. Box 41, Sodus, 
NY 14551. The following are available: 


VHS Video Programs 

V-2 — “Electrons on Parade.” 18 min. 1938 
movie made at RCA’s Harrison Plant showing 
production lines with closeups showing receiving 
tubes, including a short sequence on transmitting 
tubes. (Very rare movie.) 

V-4 — “The British Receiver.” Documen- 
tary of the AWA/BVPS meet with visit to Mar- 
coni’s Chelmsford plant, the British Science 
Museum, and ending with series of collectible 
British receivers. (VHS program transferred 
from slides.) 

V-5 — “The Early Years.” Historical docu- 
mentary narrated by Clarence Tuska telling of the 
early years of amateur radio, founding of the 


ARRL and WW I military radio training school. 
(VHS program transferred from slides. 

V-6 — “The Key.” History of the tele- 
graph/radio key covering early hand keys, semi- 
automatics and commercial types. Script by Lou 
Moreau, W3WRE. (VHS program transferred 
from slides.) 

V-9 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
Rare documentary/photographs showing early 
amateur operation leading to famous 1921 
transatlantic tests. 

V-12 — “Those Wonderful Magazine Covy- 
ers.” The story of radio through magazine cov- 
ers. Colorful with period music. 

V-15 — “The WHAM Story.” Details devel- 
opment of a pioneer radio station in Rochester, 
NY. Program developed with assistance and rec- 
ollections of Art Kelly, the station’s former gen- 
eral manager. 

V-16 — “The Charles Herrold Story.” Video 
prepared by Mike Adams who donated this copy 
to the AWA. It documents the work of broad- 
casting’s Forgotten Father who started broad- 
casting in 1912. 


Slide Programs 

S-1 — “Portrait of a Pioneer.” The life of 
Elmo Pickerill. 

S-2 — “Polar Adventure.” Pictures taken by 
Bud Waite and his narration describing numer- 
ous trips to the Antarctic over a 35-year period. 

S-3 — “70 Years of Vacuum Tubes.” De- 
scribes the history of vacuum tubes. 

S-4 — “The Early Years.” (See description 
for V-5.) 

S-7 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
(See description for V-9.) 

S-8 — “Trip Through the AWA Museum” 
Covers exhibits and equipment. 

S-12—“The Key.” (See description for V-6.) 
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PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Those giving $500.00 or more 


Stanley Avery 
Taizo Arakawa 


William Artzberger 


Earl Bakken 

J. Daniel Bode 
Dr. Max Bodmer 
Ted Bryan 
Dexter Deeley 
Max de Henseler 
George Fathauer 
James Frederick 
George Freeman 
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Ronald Frisbie 
Edward Gable 
George Hails 
Wilfred Jensby 
Bruce Kelley 
John Kelly 
Robert Lozier 
Lauren & Joyce 
Peckham 
Tolbert Prowell 
Ross Smith 
Bengt Svensson 
John Terrey 
Timothy Walker 
John Ward 
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MUSEUM 
FUND DRIVE 
REPORT 


ur museum building fund now stands 

at over $45,000, contributed by over 

350 members. This brings us to about 
60 percent of our $75,000 goal. 

We are very grateful for the monies con- 
tributed so far, and are pleased to honor all 
contributors on these pages. But we still have 
a long way to go. If you haven’t yet made a 
contribution, why not consider joining the 
ranks of the members who are helping us in 
this good cause? 

Those who would like to donate saleable 
equipment instead of cash are definitely in- 
vited to do so. Equipment donors’ names will 
appear on these pages along with the donors of 
cash gifts, and all gifts will be acknowledged 
with a letter that can be used for income tax 
purposes. 

Other vehicles which the members can avail 
themselves of to aid in this drive are matching 
funds from corporate sponsors and donations 
from estates, including both equipment and 
soft goods such as libraries and special be- 
quests. 

Each issue of the OTB will include a report 
on the progress of the building fund along with 
an updated donor list. To make or discuss a do- 
nation, please contact Dexter Deeley, Trea- 
surer, AWA, 8 Briar Circle, Rochester, NY 
14618, (716) 381-9633. 


Morgan Wesson Raymond Chase 
Ralph & Elinor Williams Donald Christians 
XRE Corporation Charles Closson 
Michael Dalzell 
CURATOR’S CLUB Donald Daykin 
Those giving $100 to $499 Ruth Daykin 
Claude Dellevar 
John Anderson William Denk 
George Ayers Robert Dennison 
Clarence Bedker George Drisko 
Floyd Bennett Peter Elmendorf 
Kenneth Blakeman Thomas Ely 
Charles Bliley Marc Ellis 
Charles Brelsford Mike Feher 
David Carson Raymond Filozof 


: William Fizette 

: Neil Friedman 

: Mamoru Fugimuro 
: Alfred Grebe 

: Charles Griffen 
: Marvin Hall 

: Steven Hamilton 
: William Holly 

: Donald Hudson 
: Ozzie Jaeger 

: Al Jones 

: Floyd Jury 

: Ben Kittredge 

: Louis Kohnen 

: Wendell Kollen 
: Karl Koogle 
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James Kreuzer 
Hanspeter Lambrich 
Bartholemew Lee 
Patrick Leggatt 
Thomas Lewis 
August Link 

Fred Linn 

John Lovering 
Brockway McMillan 
Harry Mills 

Paul Mooney 

David Moore 

James Mozley 
Michael Naumann 
Morris O’Brien 
Thomas O’Connor 


Hisashi Ohtsuka 
David Pavek 
Robert Perry 
Manuel Pires 
Anthony Prasil 
Tolbert Prowell 
William Pulhamus 
Richard Ransley 
Arthur Reuter 
Opel Schrader 
Rodney Schrock 
J. Shaver 

Keith Shetlar 

W. Sides 

John Smith 
Aaron Solomon 
Stedy Stedenfeld 
Jack Steinholz 
Houghton Stevens 
Peter Sypher 

Ed Taylor 
Francis Thisse 
David Thorn 
James Thomas 
James Troe 
James Wades 
John Walker 
Seth Ward 

John Wenrich 
John Wiesner 
Arch Wilder 
John Winans 
Barney Wooters 
Peter Yancer 
John Zimmerman 


DONORS 


Michael Adams 
Thomas Adelsperger 
Howard Andrews 
James Andrews 
Stanley Atkinson 
Karl Ayer 

Walton Ayer 
Lawrence Babcock 
Alfred Balk 

John Bartlett 
George Bates 
Clement Becker 
Frank Bequaert 
Brian Belanger 
Edward Bell 
James Beyer 

Paul Bohlander 
Morton Brewer 
William Bridges 
Guy Brown 
William Buchan 
Rod Burman 
Donald Campanelli 


Earl Carter 

Gary Carter 
William Coffey 
Paul Corrette 
James Delton 
Adam Denison 
Arnold Dilley 
Vince Doerr 
Robert Dold 
Joseph Dreher 
Tad Drogoski 
Francis Dukat 
Peter Dugal 
Severin Dvorsky 
Floyd Engels 
Elwyn Erway 
Paul Feldman 
Raymond Filozof 
John Foell 
Ralph Formica 
Richard Foster 
Paul Froehlich 
D. Gagne 

Daniel Gaidosz 
Chester Gehman 
Fred German 
Leo Gibbs 

Frank Goff 

Kim Graca 

John Graff 
James Graham 
Warren Green 
G. Greenhalgh 
Francis Greetham 
Paul Gregg 
Henry Grindlinger 
Theodore Hannah 
Michael Harla 
Brian Harris 
Steve Harris 
Charles Harrison 
Randolph Haus 
Walter Hayden 
Jeffrey Henry 
William Higinbotham 
Millard Hoagland 
Conrad Hoffman 
Donald Hudson 
David Hunt 
John Huntoon 
Fletcher James 
Henry Jeffrey 
Sterling Jensen — 
Loren Jones 
Philip Kellen 
Frank Kopf 
Martin Kornblatt 
Arthur Kyle 
Arthur Lanham 
Samuel Ledford 
Patrick Leggatt 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of either the OTB staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


DeForest and the Sanabria Brothers 

Regarding the recent article on Ulises A. 
Sanabria and the American Television Institute 
(Television column, November, [997 issue), it 
was my interesting experience to be an employee 
of the Institute during the summer of 1946. Al- 
though I did not work with Mr. Sanabria directly, 
I did have the honor of meeting both him and his 
brother, Mr. John Sanabria. 

My immediate supervisor was Mr. Manley 
(Editor of the well-known Drake’s Cyclopedia of 
Radio and Electronics), who was then the School 
Director of the Institute. 

Recently discharged from the U.S. Navy, I was 
employed at the Institute between my Sophomore 
and Junior years in college, teaching Math and 
Basic Electronics. Mr. Sanabria had, at that time, 
engaged Dr. Lee DeForest as Technical Director 
of his business activities, and it was my pleasure 
to meet him also. 

While working at the Institute, I gained the im- 
pression that it was John Sanabria who provided 
the technical direction for the school while Ulises, 
serving as President, was the business leader. 

Dr. DeForest was always kind to us junior em- 
ployees of the Institute. He often came down to 


the teacher’s office, enlightening us with interest- 
ing stories about his experiences during the early 
years of wireless. I personally greatly enjoyed 
these occasions and, in an informal way, rather 
consider myself to have been a “student” of Dr. 
DeForest. I will always revere his memory. 

C.F. Rockey, W9SCH 

Albany, WI 


That Flea Market Encounter! 

I just got off the phone talking to Mark Land 
about his flea market encounter with the hi-fi 
dealer (Letters column, November, 1997). 

I too had an encounter with this person, at 7:30 
a.m. Wednesday, (Well that shoots my theory that 
the vendor may have been turned off by a day or 
two of answering frivolous questions from non-se- 
rious buyers!—Ed.) during which he told me “I 
was stupid for asking” if he had the pre-amp for 
those same Dynaco MK4’s. Since they were 
25/30+ years old, nobody with brains would think 
of asking that question. 

When I told him he shouldn’t be so rude and 
nasty, this vendor told me to “go have a heart at- 
tack, [expletive deleted—Ed].” | later saw him 

(continued on next page) 


MUSEUM FUND DRIVE REPORT, continued 


: Gerald Liccione Theodore Phillips 
: Philip MacArthur Lawrence Pidet 
: Richard Mackiewicz William Plimpton 


: Francis Marcellino 
: Camille Marie 


Evan Powell 
John Proefrock 


: Thomas Maynard Charles Rhodes 

: Frank Mazourek Robert Richardson 
: Thomas McClenin C. L. Roberts 

: Dale McLellan William Roberts 

: Robert Meigs Ken Roegner 

: Stewart Merson Walter Rosenfeld 
: Donald Merz Charles Rhodes 

: Alan Metz Harold Rolfe 

: Leslie Moore Trefry Ross 

: Patrick Mullen Steven Rowell 

: Museum of History & Keith Rudes 
Technology Victor Ruiz 
Norman Nitschke Richard Saunders 
: Floyd Paul Edward Schaefer 
: Perham Foundation Donald Schmoll 
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Joseph Schlosser Robert Trauterman 
Gary Schneider John Troster 
Michael Schultz Michael Ulimar 
Norman Scott Peter Ulmer 
Eugene Setwyn George VanDyke 
Delbert Shafer John Walker 
Gregory Sheppard Roland Walker 
Jerry and Marsha Douglas Waltz 
Simkin Frank Waskiewiz 

D. Sjoen Rick Weibezahl 
Thomas Slater John Weyer 
Craig Smith Robert Wheeler 
Milton Stahl Paul Whipple 

: Rich Stamer Irving Wild 

: Patrick Stewart Thomas Willard 
Charles Storni Arthur Wilson 
Charles Strom Fred Wood 
Desmond Thackeray Barney Wooters 
Robert Thomas Donald Wriglew 
Ben Tongue Thomas Zenisek 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, continued from previous page 


again and apologized for the encounter (thinking 
we just hit it off bad), whereupon he coldly ac- 
cepted the apology but never apologized himself. 

What a bad AWA apple. I totally agree with 
Mark that the AWA, or the world for that matter, 
doesn’t need people like this. 

Thanks for listening. 

Richard Megregian 

St. Clair, MI 


Mark Land’s comments about sellers who 
don’t post prices are right on the mark. These sell- 
ers are either ashamed of how much they are ask- 
ing for their junk, or are ignorant of the fact that a 
lot of potential buyers won’t take the time to stop 
and ask. You don’t move merchandise by irritat- 
ing the customer. You lose all the buyers who 
might think the asking price is a good deal. A 
seller without price tags ought to stay home, ag- 
gravate the dog or his long-suffering spouse, and 
save the gas money. 

Bill Schmitt 

Mound, MN 55364 


E-Mail Address Change 

I will discontinue my <wwlaero@ix.netcom. 
com> address soon. Those members wishing to 
contact me should send all future E-mail corre- 
spondence to: <ke2st@frontiernet.net>. Please 
change your address books! 

John Ward 

Bloomfield, NY 


Navy Tech Records Destroyed 

I’m sure the February issue will be enough of a 
downer with Bruce Kelley’s passing. Neverthe- 
less, I think we should report the following item, 
which was posted to the Boatanchors list last No- 
vember by Tom Norris. At the same time, we 
should encourage members to be aware, always, 
of historical files and artifacts that they might be 
in a position to preserve—either personally or by 
passing them on to the AWA Museum or other le- 
gitimate public archive. Much of the information 
stored in these lost Navy archives will never be 
found elsewhere. 

Christian Fandt 

Jamestown, NY 


Navy’s Technical Records of 
20th Century Destroyed 
Associated Press, Washington 
Naval Research Laboratory records that 
“chronicle some of the most significant technical 
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achievements in the 20th century” were inadver- 
tently destroyed by the National Archives. They 
were “pulped beyond recognition,” the archives 
said Wednesday. The archives and the Navy 
blamed each other. 

Fed into the pulper sometime last summer were 
4,200 scientific notebooks and 600 boxes of cor- 
respondence and technical memos. 

“The historical record of our nation’s scientific 
and technological heritage has suffered a serious 
and irreparable loss,” Rear Admiral Paul G. 
Gaffney II, chief of Naval Research, wrote Na- 
tional Archivist John Carlin, protesting the de- 
struction of the records. 

Among the lost records, Gaffney said, were the 
correspondence of American pioneers in high-fre- 
quency radio, work of the inventors of radar “and 
the war records or the application of these tech- 
nologies in the campaigns against Nazi Germany 
and Japan.” 

Also lost were records of “path-breaking 
acoustic and oceanographic research” and materi- 
als tracing the early history of the American space 
program with V-2 and Viking rockets, records of 
Vanguard, the first U.S. satellite program, “and 
much more,” Gaffney said. 


Joel Young, W2YL 

I read the obituary of Joel Young in Silent Keys 
for November, and would like to pass along some 
information from the notes of Ed Redington, 
W4ZM, a Silent Key formerly from Waverly, NY 
and Arlington, VA. 

Ed recorded that Joel had the first licensed sta- 
tion in Elmira, NY, though there were probably 
already a small number of unlicensed stations. In 
the latter part of 1916, Joel and other Elmira am- 
ateurs conceived the notion of organizing the 
hams in the Penn-York area. The result was the 
Southern Tier Radio Association. 

All the stations in the Association used spark 
transmitters for communication, and most of them 
used crystal detectors. Joel was the only one he 
could recall who used an Audion detector. 

DX, noted Redington, was not up to 1965 stan- 
dards. His best was Binghamton to the east, Cor- 
nell University to the north and Elmira to the west. 
But receiving was quite good; he heard stations 
from Glace Bay to the Canal Zone quite regularly. 

It is most unfortunate that we have lost both Joe 
Myer, W2VW, and Joel Young, W2TL. They 
were the Southern Tier’s amateur radio pioneers. 

Bill Thompson, W2MTA 

Newark Valley, NY 
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Murdock Radio 


full-page advertisement in the 
March 1923 issue of Radio News 
magazine showed an artist’s 
sketch for a new horn speaker by Murdock 
Radio. According to the same ad, this firm 
had been manufacturing headphones that 
were “scientifically correct for the best re- 


"5 
lor the new 


MURDOCK 
LOUDSPEAKER 


FOR over 13 years Mur- 

dock Headphones have 
been used by Radio ex- 
perts al} aver the world— 
they have given universal 
satisfaction because they 
are scientifically correct 
for the best reproduction 
of sound, 


Insist on Murdock phones 
when purchasing. 


If your desier cannot sup- 
ply you with Murdock 
Appstatus send remit- 
tance direct and a cue 
order will be filled. 


DEALERS 
Write us for full informa- 
tion about the new Mur- 
dock Loudspeaker. Ger 
on our list, 


MURDOCK HEADPHONES 
No, 562,000 Ohms 


$500 


Na. 56—3,000 Ohms, $5.50 


WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 


4 Washington Ave. Chelsea (Boston) Mass. 


Sales Offices: 


Wilson Bldg. New York 


509 Mission St. 


STANDARD APPARATUS SINCE 1904 


The Radio News announcement of Murdock’ s new horn. 
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The author’s Model 500 came with an 
added wooden base ring, giving the unit 
more stability. 


production of sound” for over 18 years. 
The distinctive Model 500, as it would 
be designated, had a horn that looked 
like a cheerleader’s megaphone and 
was attractively priced at $5.00. One 
look at the off-center position of the 
megaphone-like “bell” raises the ques- 
tion: “How does it stand up?” The an- 
swer is, “Just barely.” Had the designer 
of the horn made the “C” shaped alu- 
minum neck a little longer so the bell of 
the megahonic part was more vertically 
centered over the base, then the unit 
would have more stability. The author’s 
horn came with a circular wood ring af- 
fixed to the foot, providing a broader 
base. 

The bell is made of a fiber board, the 
neck from cast aluminum, and the base is 
a hard rubber or bakelite. The Murdock 
earphone headsets (No. 56) came in d.c. 
ohmage values of 2,000 and 3,000 ohms. 
The author’s model 500 has a 1,500 ohm 
(half of a 3,0000-ohm set) earphone dri- 
ver. The Murdock Radio Co. was located 
in Chelsea (near Boston), Mass. The 
company also made at least one battery 
5-tube radio set in 1923. 
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Testing Older Battery Tubes 


On the Hickock Models 530, 600, and 6000 
By Lane Upton 


This article originally appeared in the CHRS 
Journal for Spring 1994 (Vol. 18, No. 1) and is 
reprinted with permission. 


he following supplementary data will 
allow testing of the older “battery” type 
tubes on Hickock #530, #600, and #6000 

series tube testers. Due to the fact that most of 
these tubes have not had voltages applied for 
many years, the tubes should be allowed to op- 
erate for up to 30 minutes in the tube checker be- 
fore any conclusions are reached as to their con- 
dition, especially when the meter indication is 
erratic. If after this time there is no improvement, 
there is still the possibility of rejuvenation. See 


my article “Rejuvenation Of Vacuum Tubes” 
(OTB 14-3-20). 

Adaptors can be easily constructed for testing 
the tubes that do not have the standard UX (long) 
pins. It should be noted that all test set-up data is 
based on using the 4 pin socket connected with the 
standard 201A pin configuration. The filament 
wires should be #16 and every effort made to as- 
sure that full filament voltage is at the tube pins, 
especially with the one ampere tube filaments. 

If full rated filament voltage is not attained, 
the LINE ADJUST can be raised to correct. A 
slight increase in the line voltage may make the 
tube tester read slightly high, but it is more im- 
portant to have the correct filament voltage. 


Note: The asterisks appearing on some entries in the “Press” column are standard Hickock notation 


indicating “read on English scale only.” 


Supplementary Data 
Hickock #530 & #600 Series 


TUBE 
TYPE IL. 


SELECTORS 


WD-11 


WX-12 JR-3200-0 


V-99 
X-99 JR-3200-0 


112 JR-3200-0 


JR-3200-0 
JR-3200-0 


JR-3200-0 


240 JR-3200-0 


Supplementary Data 
Hickock #6000 Series 


TUBE 
TYPE IL. 


SELECTORS 


WD-11 


WX-12 ER-3200-0 


V-99 
X-99 ER-3200-0 


112 : R-3200-0 
120 ER-3200-0 
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NOTATIONS 


OK above 270 


OK above 325 


OK above 125 


NOTATIONS 


OK above 270 


OK above 325 
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SELECTORS : f NOTATIONS 
ER-3200-0 
ER-3200-0 


240 ER-3200-0 OK above 125 


Supplementary Data / Western Electric Tubes 
Hickock #530 & #600 Series 


TUBE 
TYPE : SELECTORS ; REMARKS 


101D JR-3200-0 

101F-M R-3200-0 

102D JR-3200-0 

102F JR-3200- 

104D JR-3200-0 

CK-108 JR-0235-4 

CK-113 JR-5347-6 

205D-F JR-3200-0 Also VT-2 


215 , JR-3200-0 Also VT-5 
216 0 JR-3200-0 Note FIL. 


231D JR-3200-0 
244A : JR-3204-0 
245A JR-0234-0 
247A ; JR-3204-0 


TS-251 JR-5347-6 Pent. Sect. 
TS-251 JR-0602-3 Rect. Sect. 


257A JR-0200-0 CAP =G 
259A,B JR-0234-0 CAP =G 
262A,B : JR-0203-0 CAP =G 
264B JR-3200-0 


264C JR-3200-0 
271A 5. JR-3204-0 


272A JR-3204-0 


274A 
274A 
274B 
274B 


275A 


283A 
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JR-0200-0 
JR-0300-0 
HR-0600-0 
HR-0400-0 


JR-3200-0 
JR-0234-0 


Plate No.1 
Plate No.2 
Plate No.1 
Plate No.2 
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16 


SELECTORS 


JR-0230-4 
JR-3200-0 
JR-3020-4 
JR-0234-0 
JR-0235-4 
JR-0234-0 
AP-0201-8 
AP-8201-0 
JR-0235-4 


JR-0234-0 


_ JR-4235-0 


JR-0235-4 
JR-3024-0 
JR-0347-5 
JR-5347-0 
JR-3024-0 
JR-5347-0 


JR-0507-2 
JR-0307-2 


JR-0205-0 
JR-0405-0 
JR-0305-0 
JV-6147-0 
JR-4760-3 
JR-4760-3 
JR-5347-0 
HR-0502-0 
HR-4602-0 


HR-5032-8 
HR-5032-8 


JR-4000-0 


JR-4760-3 


DX-6218-5 


78 P4 
73 P4 


0 P2 
Strikes at about 28 
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REMARKS 
CAP =G 


Plate No.1 
Plate No.2 


CAP =G 


Diode No.1 
Diode No.2 


CAP =P 
CAP =P 


CAP =P 


Also #5603 


Pent. Sect. 
Short on 2 


SELECTORS 


DX-8216-5 


JR-3567-0 
JR-3562-0 


KV-7608-2 
BV-3402-8 


JR-3562-0 
JR-3562-7 


EV-0907-3 
EV-0103-7 


JR-0300-0 
JR-0200-0 


EV-6807-3 
EV-3102-6 


JX-4506-1 
JX-2103-5 


HR-0600-0 
HR-0400-0 


FROM THE EDITOR, continued from page 5 


“Headsets” columnist, Dick Mackiewicz. 
Dick’s goal was nothing less than to acquire one 
copy of virtually every headset model ever man- 
ufactured, then document them in a definitive 
book. Though he never made it, he came very 
close, as his ever expanding headset list will at- 
test. You’ll find the last update in this issue. 

Dick was probably one of the most generous 
collectors in our hobby. Always willing to share 
his broad knowledge of restoration techniques, 
he published widely and corresponded exten- 
sively with other serious collectors. The No- 
vember column came to me from his hospital 
bed, dictated to his wife. He didn’t want to miss 
an issue! 

Once I sent Dick a question about a particu- 
lar Murdock headset I had remembered owning 
as a boy. Almost by return mail, I received a 
package containing that very model, along with 
parts and detailed instructions for putting the 
set in top condition. When I inquired about pay- 
ment, he asked me not to insult him. That’s just 
the kind of a guy he was. 

I didn’t personally know the other two mem- 
bers whose contributions we remember in this 
issue, but Gertrude Tyne was one of the first 
women to be admitted as a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical engineers. She 
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MUT. 
COND. REMARKS 
Osc. Sect. 
Short on 2 
Also #5590 


Triode No.1 
Triode No.2 


Plate No.1 
Plate No.2 


Plate No.1 
Plate No.2 


Triode No.1 
Triode No.2 


Triode No.1 
Triode No.2 


Plate No.1 
Plate No.2 


collaborated with her husband, Gerald Tyne, on 
the authoritative Saga of the Vacuum Tube. Her 
professional career is documented in our “Re- 
cent Radio, TV and Entertainer Obituaries” as 
is that of Robert Morris, the other member to 
whom we must bid a reluctant goodbye. 

In addition, the “Silent Keys” column of this 
issue carries a special biography of Morris fo- 
cusing on his contributions to the AWA. In that 
writeup, I note that he was dedicated to pre- 
serving radio history, working hard to arrange 
interviews with radio pioneers and field trips to 
gather data on historic sites. He was also a force 
in the establishment of The AWA Review, with 
the intention of using it as a vehicle for preser- 
vation of the presentations given at AWA con- 
ferences. 

With the passing of these people, the only 
areas of the formidable expertise they pos- 
sessed still available to us are the areas that they 
may have published or otherwise documented. 
And let me close on that note. If you have spe- 
cial knowledge or expertise on some facet of 
antique wireless or radio, consider putting your 
thoughts on paper to preserve them for future 
generations! The OTB is ready to work with 
you to help you publish them. 

—DMarc Ellis, NSEWJ 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


By John F. Rollins, W1FPZ 
HC 33, Box 150, Arrowsic, Maine 04530 


~ 


Please include SASE for reply. 


The Linc Cundall Memorial Contests 


We have two old-time CW contests coming 
up for AWA members. The first will be the an- 
nual OT CW contest, covering the 20-40-80-160 
meter bands to be held in February. The second 
CW contest is new, and is called the OT DX 
Contest, to be held in April. In either contest the 
AWA member is encouraged to use vintage 
equipment, 1940 or earlier, although modern 
equipment is also acceptable. 


ANNUAL OT CW CONTEST 

Dates and Times: Feb 11-12. Start at 6 p.m. 
EST Feb. 11 and end at 6 p.m. Feb. 12. Repeat 
on Feb 14-15. 


Objective: Contact the greatest number of AWA 
members. When calling use “AWA AWA de 
W2AN,” for example. On contact, exchange sig- 
nal report, year of equipment such as “TX 36” 
for a 1936 transmitter and “RX 34” for a 1934 
receiver. Send “MOD” for modern (1941 or 
later) gear. 


Rules: A station will be scored only once on 
each band. Non-member contacts, and stations 
not submitting logs, will not count. 


Frequencies: 1800-1820, 3580-3600, 7030- 
7050 and 14060-14070 kHz +/- QRM. Concen- 
trate 20 and 160 meter contacts on the hour. 


Scoring: QSO Zones: “E” eastern zone, US Dis- 
tricts 1, 2, 3, 8, 9 plus VE1, VE2 & VE3; “W” 
western zone, US Districts 5, 6, 7, 0 plus VE4, 
VES, VE6 & VE7. “DX” zone: All others. 


QSO Points per Contact by Zone: 


EB” to;SE® on Waite Swe: 1 point 

VE” to °W" or SWatos = 2 points 

“Eto. SW" On Dts DX” 3 points 
Equipment Multipliers: 

MOD TX and RX 1 

OT TX or RX 2 

OT TX and RX 3 
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Power Multipliers (input to final): 


0 - 4.9 watts 4 
5 - 24.9 watts 3 
25 - 100 watts 2 
100+ watts 1 


Determining Total Points per QSO: 

1. Find QSO Points for the contact. 

2. QSO Points x your equipment multiplier x 
your power multiplier = total points for the con- 
tact. 


Scoring Examples: 
1. KB2PLW contact WIFPZ 

A. Both are in “E” zone for one QSO point 

B. Both have OT TX and RX for a 3 multi- 
plier 

C. Both are operating at 10 watts for a 3 
multiplier 

D. Therefore 1 pt. x 3 x 3 = 9 points for the 
contact for each operator. 


2. W6TDP contact W2FCH 

A.“W” to “E” contact for 2 QSO points 

B. W6TDP-OT TX and RX with 20 watts | 

C.W2FCH-OT TX, MOD RX with 50 
watts 

D. W6TDPs points-2 x 3 x 3=18 points for 
contact 

E. W2FCH’s points-2 x 2 x 2 = 8 points for 
the contact 


FIRST ANNUAL OT DX CONTEST 

This new contest will be handled by Randy 
Haus, KB2PLW, and will be restricted to the 20 
and 40 meter bands. 

Randy writes: “Some of the most fun I have at 
AWA Conferences is talking with some of the 
greatest contributors to the art of radio and the 
preservation of radio history. Luckily, many of 
these people are amateurs and thus I get the 
added and priceless chance to work them on the 
air during the OT contests. Opportunities to 
work people like Marshall, W2ER and Byron, 
W1DX provide a sense of connection to the 
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fledgling era of wireless that cannot be dupli- 
cated. Their enthusiasm is contagious and their 
patience with newcomers like me, immense. 

Much of the CW activity in other AWA QSO 
parties and contests takes place on the 80 and 
160 meter bands. With the kind of power that 
most of us are able to put out with our old time 
rigs, contacts on these bands tend to be local or 
regional. This puts the West Coast fellows and 
AWA DxX Stations at a disadvantage. To start 
everybody off at the same gate, the OT DX Con- 
test is limited to the 40 and 20 meter bands. 
Many transcontinental and DX contacts can be 
had easily on these bands at low power with 
fairly unsophisticated antennas.” 


Dates and Times: April 22 - 23. Start at 6 p.m. 
EST April 22 and end at 6 p.m. April 23. Repeat 
on April 25 - 26. 


Frequencies: 
7030 - 7050 kHz +/- QRM 


14060 - 14070 kHz +/- QRM 


Scoring, QSO points, equipment and power mul- 
tiples, and total points per QSO will all be the 
same as for the Feb. OT Contest, see above. 


Logs: Logs for both events will be sent out to 
previous OT contest participants. Any additional 
contestants needing log sheets may write to John 
Rollins for the Feb. contest, and to Randy Haus 
for the April contest. 


Send all Feb. OT Contest log results to: 
John F. Rollins, WIFPZ 
HC 33, Box 150 
Arrowsic, ME 04530 


Send all April OT Contest log results to: 
Randy Haus, KB2PLW 
P.O. Box 665 
303 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Trumansburg, NY 14886 


Results of the 1997 Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party 


At 6 p.m. EST, on November 29th, the 80 
meter band came alive with chirps, yoops, and 
growls. And through the din, a pure DC note - 
“Wow, that sounds like Morse code, I better an- 
swer him!” The ’29 QSO Party for 1997 was in 
full swing with everyone anxious to make that 
first contact. Old hands, and new hands alike 
were all hammering away at their keys hopeful of 
a contact. Bud, K2LP, with one watt, — I heard 
someone ask him, “R U kidding, one watt?” Bob, 
W2ZM, with a distinctive AC growl, and Mar- 
shall, W2ER, with a clear DC note — “I read the 
tuning instructions this time.” Bob, W2HBE 
wrote, “I hope that Bruce Kelley was watching 
from his ham shack up there in heaven. We owe 
him a lot of thanks for his efforts on our behalf. “ 

-A very nice thought Bob. 

Now the dust has settled, 
and the old bottles have 
cooled, and another ’29 
QSO Party has passed. We 
had great participation, and 
for most areas the weather 
held fairly well except the 
West Coast had a bad storm 
on the second session. 
Heavy static wiped out a lot 
of signals. QRM from 
RTTY was a problem at the 
beginning of the first 
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evening, but that problem abated early on. Prop- 
agation seemed to be a bit more erratic this year, 
or was that my imagination? 

We sent out 112 log sheets to as many past 
participants as we could account for, but judging 
by some of the returned logs, we missed a few, 
for which we apologize. Will try to do better next 
year. 

The total number of logs returned was 60. A 
number of other stations were heard, but logs 
were not received. Most encouraging was the 
number of new participants in the ’29 Party. 
Some of the new participants mentioned building 
their ’29 rig from the TNT or Hartley circuits and 
specs that Bruce Kelley presented in the May ‘97 
Old Timer’ s Bulletin. Ed, K1GDH, in his first try 


1929-style transmitter at WASULZ—INT pair 210s. 
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turned in a log with 19 contacts. Good going Ed. 
There were other newcomers who also had good 
contacts. 

Bob, W2ZM was the clear winner for the 
number of contacts made (66), with Parker, 
W1YG second with 57 contacts. W2ZE made 55 
contacts for third place. Congratulations. Hartley 
oscillators, followed by TNT oscillators, were 
still the clear favorite. TPTG, both push pull and 
single ended, were scattered about, and a few 
more MOPAs were in evidence. Receivers 
ranged from post WWII to vintage SW-3s and 
early regen sets using the venerable 201-A tube. 

The West Coast was quite active the first week- 
end, before the weather hit. I regret that I forgot to 
include the provision for raising transmitter out- 
put to 20 watts between 12 p.m. and 6 a.m. EST. 
I will be sure to reinstate that for next year to help 
the transcontinental efforts. 

A special thanks goes to Bob Raide, W2ZM, 
who, on the afternoon of Dec. 7th, went up to the 
AWA Museum and set up and operated station 
W2AN with the push pull TPTG 29 oscillator 
that Tommy, W2UK, used to operate with great 
dedication. I am sure that both Bruce and 
Tommy would be very pleased. 


Letters and Logs: 

Bruce Kelley once wrote that, “One of the 
pleasures of handling the QSO Party is the nice 
letters from the contestants.” He said it all. [have 
received some delightful notes and letters with 
logs from a number of the members. Also I re- 
ceived some great pictures. I am hoping that we 
can publish a few of them. Some of the new- 
comers commented that the self oscillators “can 
be a bit cranky to get going.” That’s an under- 
statement! Also that parts can be difficult to find. 
If anyone needs help, please feel free to write 
anytime. Some of the members put out some 
great signals with their old equipment. I am sure 
that any number of these hams would be only too 
happy to help a newcomer. As for parts, write to 
me. I usually know where a lot of the old time 
parts live, and I would be happy to help run 
down those old pieces. 

As I mentioned, a number of stations were 
heard, but no logs received. I wish that I could 
persuade you “no shows” to send your logs in, 
even if you only have a couple of contacts. 
Everyone likes to know that you were at least 
there. Milt, WD8OFB and Dale, W7LOG both 
sent in logs with zero contacts. Larry, WOOG 
apologized for sending a log with only 5 con- 
tacts. These ops all experienced either bad local 
QRM or storm conditions, but they were work- 
ing at it, and they sent their logs in - thanks guys! 
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1929-style transmitter at W7LNG—IPTG 860. 


Hope to see everyone in the February contest, 
and then in the April 20 and 40 meter contest. 73 
to all. 


Top Ten Logs: 
CALL QSOs TRANSMITTER 
W2ZM 66 PP SELF REGY 
WI1YG an PP TPTG 
W2ZE 59 TPTG 
W2IRS 54 HARTLEY 
WSWS/3 50 HARTLEY 
KJ8L 49 MOPA 
W2ER 46 PPTPTG 
K3DZ 46 MOPA 
W2E YH, 9 SF HARTLEY 
Tied: 
W2FCH 36 TNT 
N2TWW 36 TNT 


Complete Results: 


CALL QSOs_‘ Transmitter 
WI1YG 57 PPTPTG 
WIDDW ss 33 HARTLEY 
NEIS aD TNT 10W 
WI1FPZ 29 MOPA 
WIKSK 25 TNT 
KAICFQ 21 HARTLEY 
K1GDH 19 HARTLEY 
NV1X 7 PPTPTG 
W2ZM 66 PP SELF RECT. 
W2ZE 55 TPTG 
W2IRS 54 HARTLEY 
W2ER 46 PPTPIG 
(continued on page 23) 
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The CTS Story 


By Ross Smith, Assistant Director, CTS-Turner Museum 


The Early Years 


TS Corporation has been in business for 

over a hundred years. The company was 

one of over 25 in Chicago that started 
making telephones after the expiration of the 
Bell patents in 1894. Others were Stromberg 
Carlson, Kellogg, Leich Electric and Automatic 
Electric. CTS was a garage operation, started in 
1896 by S.A. Buffington, a Chicago lawyer. In 
the same year, A.J. Briggs and his son George A. 
purchased the company and named it Chicago 
Telephone Supply Company. By the following 
year, enough capital had been accumulated to in- 
stall a modest machine shop. The company 
quickly gained the reputation of producing a 
quality product. Sales expanded rapidly and a 
move to larger quarters on Washington Street 
near Canal was made in 1897. 

H.M. Fisk joined the company as chief engi- 
neer during its first year of operation and de- 
signed the first switchboards. Later, he founded 
the Fisk-Newhall Company. As Chicago Tele- 
phone Supply expanded, another move was 
made to two buildings on Clinton Street one 
block from Chicago’s Union Depot. Continued 
growth required another move in 1902, this time 
to Elkhart, Indiana. 

To entice the firm to relocate in Elkhart, the 
Chamber of Commerce offered a factory build- 
ing with 34,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space, five acres of land, a spur railroad track 
and expenses for the move from Chicago, all at 
no cost to the Chicago Telephone Supply. In re- 
turn, the company agreed to pay $30,000 in 
wages to the people of Elkhart by the end of 
1905. With continued growth, this goal was eas- 
ily met. 

Retaining ownership of CTS, the Briggs’ in- 
creased capital stock to $500,000. In 1910, the 
R.G. Dunn & Company (Later Dunn & Brad- 
street) reported that the company was doing a 
large volume of business on a profitable basis, 
with annual sales of over $150,000. 

Floyd C. Best, who joined the company in 
1911, became general manager in 1918 and pres- 
ident in 1923. He guided the company until his 
death in 1948. Mr. Best made a close friend of a 
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business contact, J. Mayo Lenz of the Chicago- 
based Runzel-Lenz Manufacturing Company. 
The Briggs sold their interest in the company to 
Mr. Best and Mr. Lenz in 1918 and the transfer 
was completed in 1923. 

Sales records from 1920 show that a total of 
175,000 telephones, plus several hundred 
switchboards, had been sold since the move to 
Elkhart. 


The Coming of Radio 


The “Radio Boom” was sweeping the country 
in the early 1920s and CTS was ready to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. It was only natural 
that telephone parts should be adapted for radio 
use. The first products were headphones, jacks, 
plugs and telephone type microphones. These 
were followed by rheostats, switches, tube 


Chicago Telephone Supply pay phone circa 
1914. 
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sockets and others, all marketed by the 
Herbert H. Frost sales agency of 
Chicago. 

Frost also sold Remler products, 
Musette Horn Speakers, Frost Crystal 
Sets and Cunningham Radio Tubes. 
Herbert H. Frost was the first president 
of the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion founded in 1924. Mr. Best and 
Mr. Lenz purchased the Frost Agency 
in 1926 and continued the Chicago of- 
fice until 1931. It then became the 
sales division of CTS under William 
A. Nicely. 

In the late 1920s the company 
changed its sales policy and became an 
original equipment manufacturer, selling directly 
to radio manufacturers. CTS weathered the great 
depression by selling volume controls, tone con- 
trols and switches to manufacturers of low priced 
radios, including Philco, Emerson, RCA, Crosley, 
Zenith and others. 

CTS engineers, under the supervision of 
Chief Engineer N.C. Shellenger, developed the 
most stable and cost effective carbon composi- 
tion variable resistor on the market. This low- 
ered costs, and production grew from 2,553,000 
units in 1932 to 13,983,000 in 1941, making 
CTS the largest supplier of variable resistors in 
the world. 

The market for magneto telephones declined 
in the 1920s and almost disappeared in the 
1930s. The last hand-cranked magneto telephone 
was shipped to Sears Roebuck in early 1940. As 
early as 1922 more than half of sales dollars 
came from the radio industry. 


World War II Operations 


In April of 1942 the Government ordered pro- 
duction of civilian products to be halted. Tele- 
phone parts and assemblies were again designed 
and tooled for the War effort. In addition to the 
50 calibre bullet cores being made on screw ma- 
chines 24 hours a day seven days a week, pri- 


CTS 45 series Volume control and switch. 
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A.J. and George A. Briggs, the founders of CTS. 


mary products were the RM-29 Field Telephone 
Station, variable resistors, radar sweep poten- 
tiometers, plugs and jacks, MC-131 Ringers and 
GN-38A&B generators for the EE-8-A field 
telephones and the RM-29 unit. 

A new 252 series potentiometer was designed 
and produced for automatic pilots. CTS received 
four Army-Navy “E” Awards for excellence in 
producing parts and assemblies for the War ef- 
fort. 


Reconversion to Civilian Products 


A rapid reconversion was required to meet the 
flood of back orders. The company got a consid- 
erable jump over competition because it had ap- 
propriate tooling already in place and raw mate- 
rials on hand. 

The coming of television boosted CTS sales 
considerably. For example, the RCA Model TS 
630 10" round-tube television set, introduced in 
the fall of 1946, used 12 variable resistors! Com- 
pare this to the one or two normally found in a 
radio set. There was also a large increase in the 
demand for switches. Production records for 
1948 show an increase to 25 million units. Sales 
of consumer products doubled from 1948 to 
1954, doubled again by 1964 and again by 1969. 
When RCA introduced color television in 1964, 
each set used up to 33 variable resistors. 

Production figures increased up to 2 million 
units or more each week. The demand for large 
numbers of high quality components was met by 
designing and building automatic assembly de- 
vices, including machines called “Iron Horses.” 
Costs were reduced until a single unit, with no 
metal shaft, for a pre-set application sold for 
only 12 cents. This is the way Japanese compe- 
tition was met for several years. 

In 1960 the name “Chicago Telephone Sup- 
ply” was shortened to CTS Corporation. The 
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Cermet resistor networks. 


company had not been in Chicago since 1902 
and had not made telephones for 20 years. CTS 
Stock was first traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1962. 

In 1958, Company research engineers devel- 
oped a product called Cermet. This was a high- 
heat-stable resistance element allowing the man- 
ufacture of reliable components, both variable 
and fixed. Cermet resistor networks were devel- 
oped to meet the requirements of the data pro- 
cessing industry, research and the Government. 

When, in the 1970s, the U.S. Government 


mandated emission controls for automobiles, 
CTS designed and produced one of the first 
throttle position sensors (for Ford in 1977). 
Today, CTS Automotive Division is a major 
supplier of sensors for all makes of automobiles 
in the USA and overseas. 

The company went global with subsidiary ex- 
pansion to Canada in 1953, Great Britain (AB 
Metals) in 1965, Matamoros Mexico in 1967, 
Taiwan in 1968, Mexico City in 1970, Singapore 
in 1979, Hong Kong in 1984 and Scotland in 
1986. In this country, CTS acquired Magnavox 
Speakers in 1961, J.K. Knights Crystals in 1964 
and Trolex Switches in 1959. 


REFERENCES 

OTB 12-4-22 and 25-4-36 

“A History of CTS Corporation,” by James H. 
Soltow 

News Release, CTS Corporation 1896-1996, by 
R.L. Ramsby 

“CTS Corporation, The First 50 Years,” by Ross 
Smith, 1974 
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AMATEUR RADIO, continued from page 20 


Weal.y Ee S/ HARTLEY 
W2KFG a TPTG 
W2FCH 36 TNT 

K2LP 34 TPTG 
W2A0 34 HARTLEY 
W2UIJR 32 SIMPSON 
W2HBE 30 HARTLEY 
REZ 28 TNT 
W2AN 2) PPTPTG 
N2TWW~ 26 TNT 
N2VO 24 TNT 
W2LDM-~—_. 20 MOPA 
N2EZ 14 TPTG 
KB2PLW_ 11 TNT 
W3YIK 10 HARTLEY 
K2KK Z MOPA 
WSWS/3 50 HARTLEY 
K3DZ 46 MOPA 
W3DB 33 HARTLEY 
KD30R 27 HARTLEY 
W3MNE- 24 TNT 
W3VVS 21 HARTLEY 
W3FJJ 21 HARTLEY 
WB3HLH 20 TNT 
W30ER 17 TNT 
W4VBX = 33 TNT 
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KALJH 331 HARTLEY 
W4LN 16 | HARTLEY 
AA4RM 99 HARTLEY 
K4KRE 6 HARTLEY 
K5RB 23: HARTLEY 
K5CF 6 TNT 
WASVLZ 3 TNT 
W6DJX 21 TNT 
W6NVN 13 + TPTG 
W6TDP 7 HARTLEY 
K6TQ 6 TNT 
K6ILM 6 HARTLEY 
W7LNG 9 TPTG 
W7LOG 0 TNT 

KJ8L 49 MOPA 
K8BHZ.. 31 TNT 

NI8G 2 gee Tete 
WD80FB_ 0 TNT 
W9HH 5 TNT 
WOOIR 10 HARTLEY 
W0OG 5 TNT 
VE3CUI 25 HARTLEY 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER 


EDITED BY 


William B. Fizette, W2DGB 
RR 1, Box 55, Henryville, PA 18332 
Please include SASE for reply. 


A World War II Vintage Japanese Military Airborne Radio Receiver 
By William B. Fizette, W2DGB 


ome eight years ago, on a fine spring morn- 

ing when all was right with the world, I 

was wandering idly through the flea mar- 
ket at the AWA Tranquility, NJ meet when what 
did I see but a small Japanese WW II military re- 
ceiver. These are hard to find, and while some of 
the parts were missing, what was there was orig- 
inal and it was good enough to arouse my inter- 
est. It came home with me and then I started the 
hard part of locating enough information to en- 


Front view of the receiver. Note the simplicity of design. 


able me to fire it up. 

Both Lud Sibley and Alan Douglas were gen- 
erous with what they had, which consisted 
mainly of general descriptions of the similar 
Japanese Model 99 Type 3 aircraft radio com- 
mand set taken from a bomber which had 
crashed in China. Alan also sent me a copy of a 
Japanese publication listing a number of Ameri- 
can and Japanese commercial and military sets 
(all in Japanese, unfortunately.) 
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The July, 1944 issue of Electronics also in- 
cluded a description and evaluation of the Model 
99 type 3 receiver. According to tests at the Air- 
craft Radio Laboratory at Wright Field, the over- 
all performance of this set was excellent, and 
considerably better than those radios used by the 
Japanese in the early part of the war. The parts 
were all standardized, with values marked in 
English, and non-critical. The mica capacitors 
used were sprayed metal on mica rather than the 
more common metal-foil-with-mica- 
insulation design. All capacitors 
were rated at 1000 volts. 

Another reference to the Model 99 
receiver can be found in Wireless 
World for December, 1944. It lists 
the circuit as follows: RF amplifier, 
mixer, oscillator, 1st and 2nd IF am- ° 
plifiers, a 2nd detector and BFO, and 
Ist and 2nd AF amplifiers. 

While none of the references I 
have show my receiver, the sets de- 
scribed closely resemble it. Corre- 
spondence from Alan indicates that 
there are a number of differing phys- 
ical designs, and that this one is 
wider than most. Label information 
indicates it was manufactured in Au- 
gust, 1944. 

My bench work consisted of re- 
pairing the broken gain control and resoldering 
some wires, but alas, I was never able to fire it 
up, as the extremely compact high-density lay- 
out precludes ready circuit tracing. The wires 
from the 7-prong male power/interconnections 
plug on the rear disappear into the bowels of the 
receiver, and I gave up the task. For example, 
trying to determine what filament voltage to 
apply, whether 6, 12, or 24 volts, is difficult 
without either a circuit diagram or tearing into 
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Rear view with coil box removed and showing coil con- 


tact buttons. 


the set (which I am reluctant to do.) However, I 
can always hope that one of my readers will have 
what I need and send it on. This is a multiband 
receiver with interchangeable coils and an ex- 
tremely simple front panel layout. On the upper 
left is the single gain control, then the plug-in 
coil, a blank chart for notes, and the single 
switch (BFO, power?). Along the bottom are the 
antenna connector, the tuning dial, a snap 
to hold the receiver in the cabinet, and 
dual headphone jacks. The black bar 
above the tuning dial is a panel light 
which can be readily changed. The im- 
pression is that this would be a very easy 
receiver to use, especially for a person 
with a limited radio background and 
working under adverse conditions. 

Mechanically, the set is extremely 
compact and with good components. It is 
8'/2" wide, 57/4" high, and 61/4" deep. 
Parts are mounted in a skeletal welded 
angle steel framework. Castings are liber- 
ally used for the tube shields and the tun- 
ing components. All resistors are 
mounted in a vertical plane, readily avail- 
able for servicing, and all capacitors are 
mica. High grade ceramic and composi- 
tion insulators are used liberally through- 
out, and an abundance of brass is used for 
the hardware, gear mechanisms, and shielding. 
On the negative side, there are some signs of 
crude handwork to make the metal parts fit. 

The dial is calibrated for four bands, covering 
1.5 to 15 MHz, each occupying about 80% of the 
scale. There is also a 100-division logging scale. 
This set came with coil #3, 4.6 to 8 mc. The coil 
drawer slides out the front, and is held firmly in 
place by several spring-brass friction clips. For 
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some reason which I was unable to 
fathom the front of the coil drawer is 
hinged across the top. 

The coil bank appears to have four sec- 
tions and the tuning capacitor and coils 
are totally enclosed. The capacitor is dri- 
ven by a compact worm gear drive, re- 
quiring over 100 360-degree turns of the 
tuning knob to go from one end of the dial 
to the other. This radio is missing a spin- 
ner knob, probably there originally, so 
tuning is tedious. 

The set has five glass tubes, all type 6F7 
(dual triode/pentode), simplifying the 
parts replacement problem. These are a 
mixture of Japanese and American 
makes, all using the standard American 
7-prong base. There are two IF trans- 
formers and one audio transformer. 

One final comment: This little set is interest- 
ing in that it gives us a chance to view Japanese 
design and manufacturing techniques during a 
time of turmoil, and to compare them to the 
American ARC-5/SCR 274N series of com- 
mand receivers. The miniaturization techniques 
used in the essentially 1930s-era radio were a 
harbinger of Japanese postwar practices. One 


Bottom view. A shield plate covers the tuning capacitor 
gang. 


gets the impression that the electrical and me- 
chanical design was excellent and that the set 
was quite up to the task set for it. However, the 
finished product shows a considerable amount 
of hand fabrication and uses large and outdated 
tubes. 

My appreciation to Alan Douglas and Lud 
Sibley for background information, and to the 
unknown seller who started the project. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


EDITED BY 
Ken Owens 


Tuning Eye Problem 


ennis Smith, KN8H (Trenton, MI), Ed 
Fadda (San Leandro, CA), Hilary Hampton 
(Santa Clara, CA), and Charlie Rhodes (Upper 
Marlboro, MD) have sent suggestions about 
Scott Todd’s tuning eye problem in a Truetone 
D-711 (OTB, V.38, No. 4). They say that if the 
eye stays wide open regardless of AVC voltage, 
the 1 MQ resistor connected between pins 2 and 
4 inside the 6U5 socket assembly may be defec- 
tive. This resistor is not shown on the diagram. 
Check its value before taking the socket apart. 
Dennis goes on to say that this is a Detrola 
209E chassis and, having repaired many of them, 
finds eye closure to be a common problem. De- 
pending on the behavior of the eye, he suggests 
that if the eye only closes partially on a strong 
signal, IF alignment may be needed. This must be 
done with a signal generator with AVC metering 
for maximum voltage — not by ear. He says that 


Restored Gross CW-25, with meter panel and 
power supply, in reproduction rack assembly. 
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478 Sycamore Drive, Circleville, OH 43113 
Please send correspondence directly to the above 
address, including SASE for reply. 
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the AVC output can often be doubled using in- 
struments compared with alignment by ear. 

Dennis says that he typically gets -8 to -10V 
AVC on this chassis when tuned to a 50 kW sta- 
tion 2 miles away, but notes that the 6U5 re- 
quires -22V for complete closure. He suspects 
that most 209E chassis never came close to this 
value even when new. If you really want the eye 
to blink, he suggests using a 6E5 tube which re- 
quires only -8V for full closure—Ed. 


4 ¢ 4 4 


The next contribution is a change from the usual 
topics and should bring back pleasant memories 
for old-time hams. Thanks to Davis Wilson 
(Upper Marlboro, MD) for creating the circuit 
diagram from sketches furnished by the author. 


Restoration of a Gross Radio Co. 
Transmitter 
by John F. Rollins, W1FPZ, Arrowsic, ME 


he Gross Radio Co. was located on Vesey St. 
in the heart of Manhattan’s “Radio Row.” In 
January, 1934 they brought out a modernized se- 
ries of transmitters for the amateur (Ref. 1). An 
impressive brochure showed individual units in 
great detail. Offered were Models CW-25 and 
CB-25 (CW/phone) and Models CW-100 and 
CP-100 (CW/phone). The first two models ap- 
pear to have been the most popular. Packaging 
and pricing were such that the ham could pur- 
chase only what he needed. He could build his 
own power supply or buy one from Gross. Gross 
sold all units either as kits or “wired and tested.” 
Extras such as additional coil sets, crystals, an- 
tenna tuners, meters, etc. were also offered. 
These transmitters, in various states of disre- 
pair, still turn up occasionally after all these 
years. If you are fortunate enough to find one, 
patient cleaning and restoration can result in a 
very workable transmitter and much operating 
pleasure. 
The circuit of the CW-25 is shown on page 
28. It consists of a type 47 crystal oscillator, a 
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The CW-25 rf. deck looks quite sharp with its 
freshly-applied coat of crackle paint. 


type 46 buffer amplifier and two type 46 tubes in 
parallel as a final amplifier. The type 46 tubes 
are connected as Class B triodes, therefore no 
bias supply is needed. The other power require- 
ments are simple: 2.5V for the filaments and up 
to 400V for all plates. 

Several years ago my friend, Parker Heine- 
mann (W1YG), found a CW-25 and power sup- 
ply. Although both needed a lot of help, the 
transmitter still worked and was used for QSOs 
despite haphazard wiring and cold solder joints. 

The first step in restoration was to cut out all 
wiring and remove all parts from both chassis. 
Rust spots were sanded clean and the chassis 
were washed in hot soapy water and dried. The 
transmitter chassis was in original condition 
with no extra holes, but the power supply chas- 
sis needed major surgery. The original Gross 
design mounted the power transformer under- 
neath the chassis. The original transformer had 
evidently failed and its replacement was 
mounted on top of the chassis. To accommodate 
the terminals, a large, square hole had been cut 
in the chassis. 

The hole was repaired by attaching a thin alu- 
minum plate over the hole on the underside of 
the chassis with epoxy cement. With the plate as 
backing, the hole was filled with auto body putty 
and sanded flush with the surface of the chassis. 

The black crackle finish on both chassis was 
in poor condition, so both were sprayed inside 
and out with black crackle paint. Drying in the 
hot summer sun raised the crackle satisfactorily, 
and both chassis looked like new. 

The individual parts were thoroughly cleaned, 
electrically checked and excess solder removed. 
Metal parts such as variable capacitors, jacks and 
hardware were cleaned by dipping in weak phos- 
phoric acid solution sold in gun shops under the 
trade name “CASEBRIGHT.” I soak the parts 
for about 10 minutes then brush them with an old 
toothbrush. Stubborn discolorations can be re- 
moved by rubbing the part with #4-0 steel wool 
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Under the deck after restoration. Metal parts were 
cleaned in phosphoric acid and all wiring redone. 


dipped in the acid. The coil and tube sockets 
were also dipped to remove oxidation on the 
contacts. This prevents later problems of inter- 
mittent contacts. [As a professional chemist, I 
cannot overemphasize the need for thorough 
rinsing after the acid treatment. I recommend at 
least 30 minutes in running water. Ed.] 

After drying, the parts were remounted on the 
chassis in their original positions. The power 
transformer could have been a problem. Fortu- 
nately a husky transformer with the right volt- 
ages was available, but considerable modifica- 
tion was required to fit it under the chassis like 
the original. The outer shell of the transformer 
was discarded and four mounting legs fashioned 
from '/2" wide black iron. 

These were attached to the transformer using 
the original mounting bolts. Two terminal strips 
were made from black Bakelite and mounted on 
each side of the transformer core with small 
brackets. The transformer leads were attached to 
the terminals. The transformer assembly, chokes 
and bleeder resistor were mounted under the 
chassis. The original can electrolytics were bad 
and were replaced with similar good ones. 

Square, 12 ga tinned wire was used for the RF 
wiring and ground bus; black, plastic-covered 14 
ga solid wire was used elsewhere. Wiring was 
facilitated by copies of the original circuit dia- 
gram and a drawing showing placement of all 
components. Presumably these papers had been 
included with the original kit. 

One modification was made to the original 
circuit. Two parasitic suppressors (shown as PC 
on the diagram) were placed in the final grid cir- 
cuit. They were made from 47Q resistors with a 
few turns of enamelled wire around each and 
were soldered directly to the socket lugs of each 
tube. This modification was suggested in Ref. 2. 

The price of the original kit included one set 
of 3 coils for one band. Other band sets were 
available as extras. This CW-25 came with a 
good assortment of coils, some of which re- 
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110V 
AC 


Schematic of the Gross CW-25. Parasitic suppressors (PC), added dur- 
ing restoration, are not part of original design. (Schematic drafted by 


Davis Wilson.) 


quired minor repair to the windings. The prongs 
were cleaned with the acid dip, being careful not 
to get acid on the windings. 

With everything complete and checked, initial 
testing was started. The power cable was con- 
nected, tubes installed and a set of 80 meter coils 
plugged in. A VFO was connected to the crystal 
posts and a 0-100mA meter was plugged into the 
oscillator plate metering jack. Open plugs were 
inserted in the buffer and final amplifier meter- 
ing jacks to disable those stages. 

The filament switch was closed and a few mo- 
ments allowed for the 83 rectifier to warm up. 
The plate power switch was closed and the os- 
cillator current rose to about 50mA. The VFO 
key was closed and the oscillator plate capacitor 
rotated to dip the plate current. At resonance, the 
plate current was about 25mA. 

Moving to the buffer stage, neutralization was 
the first order of business. A flashlight bulb was 
attached to a pickup loop placed around the plate 
end of the buffer coil. The buffer tank was tuned 
to resonance (maximum lamp brightness). The 
neutralizing capacitor was then adjusted until the 
lamp went out. This process was repeated sev- 
eral times to achieve exact neutralization. The 
open plug was removed from the buffer plate 
jack and the meter inserted to fine-tune reso- 
nance. 

This procedure was repeated for the final 
stage. The open plug was removed from the final 
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plate jack and a 0-200mA 
meter inserted. Resonance 
was adjusted for maxi- 
mum dip. The transmitter 
was connected to an an- 
tenna tuner with twisted. 
pair and the final loaded to 
about 100mA. 

After testing was fin- 
ished, I decided to fabri- 
cate a copy of the rack as- 
sembly. By scaling pho- 
tographs in early QST 
advertisements, calcu- 
lated dimensions were a 
height of 24" with 1" 
flanges bent at right an- 
gles on the front and 
back. Hard, 50 mil sheet 
aluminum was used for 
the 2 sides and top pieces. 
After drilling the assem- 
bly holes and checking 
the fit, the pieces were 
given a light acid etch, 
primed with zinc chro- 
mate primer and sprayed with black crackle 
paint. 

A meter panel was made of */s" plywood and 
painted with black crackle. Meters can be rare 
items, but fortunately Parker had two in his 
“stores.” 

The final assembly looked very credible and 
on-the-air operation was a delight. Frequency 
can be controlled with a crystal or, in my case, 
with a VEO. The circuit is simple, straightfor- 
ward and trouble-free. Full power can be ex- 
pected on 160, 80 and 40 meters through dou- 
bling. Operation on 20 meters falls off to about 
50-60%. 

I originally became interested in the Gross 
transmitter when | read the delightful article in 
Ref. 2. Little did I know at the time that I would 
be restoring one, nor did I have any inkling that 
Bill Orr would offer to give me his CB-25. I have 
restored it also and operate it regularly. 
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Eye of the World: John Logie Baird and Television 
By Malcolm HI. Baird 


This article originally appeared in Issue 34 of the British television enthusiast magazine 405 Alive. 
It was called to our attention by Alan Carter (Surrey England), a member and friend of the AWA, who 
kindly arranged with 405 Alive’s editor for the OTB to reprint it. 

The article appears here exactly as originally printed, except that, since the text is a little long for 
our format, we have published it in installments —MFE 


Part 3 — Conclusion 


High Definition Colour TV 

Britain declared war on Germany on 3rd Sep- 
tember 1939. Two days earlier, BBC television 
had been abruptly shut down, and the British 
television industry was out of action for the du- 
ration of the war [11]. Baird Television Ltd. 
went into liquidation, and Baird found himself 
to be, in his own words, a ‘free agent.’ Sydney 
Moseley and Donald Flamm urged Baird to 
move with his family to the United States where 
he could continue his research in better condi- 
tions, but he politely declined. However his first 
concern was to move his family out of London, 
and my mother and sister and I went to Corn- 
wall, 250 miles west of London, where we 
stayed until 1945. Baird himself had become 
very interested in high definition colour televi- 
sion and he continued to work, at his own ex- 
pense, in a small private laboratory next to the 
house at Sydenham. He retained the services of 
two technicians, W. Oxbrow and Edward An- 
derson; later in the war, only Anderson re- 
mained. Most of his other technical staff had 
been conscripted for service in the new radar 
stations being set up around the southern and 
eastern coasts of England. 

Baird set his sights on a picture definition of 
600 lines. Scanning was carried out by an elec- 
tronic ‘flying spot’ method, similar to that used 
a few years earlier in cinema television demon- 
strations. Some ‘mechanical’ operation was still 
included, in the form of a set of 3 rotating pri- 
mary colour filters, on the same principle as the 
first colour television in 1928. This was demon- 
strated to a few reporters on a 2.5 by 2 foot [75 
x 60cm] screen in December 1940. Publicity 
was however minimal, as this was in the darkest 
time of World War II. Another idea from 1928, 
stereoscopic television, was also developed on 
high definition (500 lines) in colour, and suc- 
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cessfully demonstrated in late 1941. This tech- 
nique did not require the wearing of special 
glasses by the viewer; but it was necessary for 
the viewer’s head to stay in one position to get 
the best stereoscopic effect! 

Baird’s crowning achievement in colour tele- 
vision was the Telechrome, which was the first 
colour tube to dispense entirely with mechanical 
devices [12]. The Telechrome tube was spheri- 
cal, with a flat mica screen in the middle. One 
side of the mica was coated with an orange-red 
fluorescent coating, and the other side with a 
blue-green fluorescent coating. Pictures were 
formed electronically on each side of the sheet, 
and a colour picture was visible because of the 
transparency of the mica. The Telechrome was 
publicly demonstrated in the summer of 1944; 
press coverage was very favourable, but the 
event was considerably dwarfed by other news 
such as the D-day invasion of Europe, and 
falling of flying bombs on London. I remember 
seeing the Telechrome early in 1945 and the 
picture was comparable in quality to today’s 
colour television. After Baird’s death in 1946, 
no one else continued the work at Sydenham. 
The house was sold, Anderson moved to the 
USA and the equipment seems to have disap- 
peared. 


The Secret Life of John Logie Baird 

The year 1926 marked the breakthrough for 
television, but in that year Baird also took out a 
patent [13] on something slightly different. The 
specification called for the scanning of an object 
with a directional beam of ultra-short radio 
waves; the reflected waves were then picked up 
by a suitable receiver and the amplified signal 
was combined to form a picture of the object. 
This is what we now describe as radar, with the 
ability to see objects through darkness, cloud 
and fog. Why was this discovery not publicised 
by Baird on a par with television? 
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The question has been answered by Dr. Peter 
Waddell of the University of Strathclyde, who 
has found files of official correspondence from 
the 1920s and 1930s, formerly classified, de- 
scribing visits of Air Ministry and Admiralty 
personnel to Baird’s laboratories. There is little 
doubt that Baird was placed under a “gag order’ 
on many aspects of his research. However, a 
few pieces of firm information have emerged. In 
1939, Baird Television fitted out a French 
bomber with an airborne television camera for 
reconnaissance purposes. This used a minia- 
turised version of the intermediate film process, 
which provided not only a television signal for 
transmission to the ground base, but also a 
filmed record of the observations from the air- 
craft. 

Baird’s refusal to move to the USA at the out- 
break of World War II may well have been due 
to his involvement in secret work. During the 
war he received £1,000 per year from Cable and 
Wireless Co., the Crown corporation which con- 
trolled all official communications in Britain. 
The services performed for this fee are still not 
known exactly, but his work is believed to have 
been on the use of television methods for high- 
speed coded signalling. Research is continuing 
on this aspect of Baird’s life. 


The Final Illness 

My father had never enjoyed good health. A 
serious illness when he was two years old had 
left him with weak lungs and poor circulation. 
One of my earliest pre-war recollections of him 
in the garden of the house in Sydenham was a 
muffled figure wearing an overcoat, scarf and 
hat on a bright summer day! Early in World War 
II he suffered a mild heart attack, but after a few 
weeks he was back at work in the difficult con- 
ditions of the London blitz with inadequate food 
and heating, and little technical assistance. By 
the end of the war he was very tired, but a new 
Baird Television Company was formed to man- 
ufacture television receivers and promote cin- 
ema television. The family moved to a rented 
house at Bexhill, on the south coast, with the 
idea that my father could benefit from the fresh 
seaside air but still be in commuting distance 
from London. He told my mother that if he 
could ‘hold on’ for a few more years, the fam- 
ily’s fortune would be made; there was even talk 
of a knighthood. Unfortunately this was not to 
be the case. 

In February 1946 he suffered a stroke and re- 
covery was slow. He craved heat, and the elec- 
tric fire in his room was run 24 hours per day, 
with an alarming effect on our power bills. He 
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continued to keep in close touch with his com- 
pany in London by phone (more large bills) and 
his last project was the televising of the Victory 
Parade in June 1946 for showing in three Lon- 
don Cinemas. A few days later, he died in his 
sleep. 


The 50-Year Aftermath 

My father’s death had a devastating effect on 
my mother and my sister and me. Matters were 
not improved by the small size of his estate, just 
a few thousand pounds. The family lawyer 
(whom we had thought of as a good friend) 
turned out to be a crook and it took years to re- 
cover the estate from his clutches. The only 
other source of income for my mother was a 
modest pension provided by the Baird Televi- 
sion Ltd; this continued to be paid by the com- 
panies which later absorbed Baird Television. 

In 1947 the family moved to Scotland, to 
Baird’s birthplace ‘The Lodge,’ in Helensburgh. 
The house then belonged to Baird’s older sister 
Annie and it had changed little since the 1900s. 
Old books, pictures and papers, and the primi- 
tive telephone switchbox from 1900, provided 
constant reminders of John Logie Baird. On one 
of the windows, he had scratched his name with 
a diamond cutter. My sister Diana and I were 
fascinated by the memorabilia and the Victorian 
atmosphere of the house. Aunt Annie herself 
was very much a Victorian too, having been 
born in 1883, but she was a kindly character 
with a subtle sense of humour. My mother was 
never happy in the cool damp climate of He- 
lensburgh and she pined for the warmth and 
sunshine of South Africa where she had been 
born and raised. Eventually in 1958 she went 
back there to live, and for the next twenty-five 
years she resumed her music career as a teacher 
and performer. 

The public image of John Logie Baird has 
fluctuated in the 50 years since his death. In 
1952 a biography appeared by Baird’s old friend 
Sydney Moseley, an outspoken journalist who 
put his viewpoint into everything he wrote. The 
subtitle of his book was “...the Romance and 
Tragedy of the Pioneer of Television.” Mose- 
ley’s theme was that Baird’s life had been ro- 
mantic but ultimately a failure, because his me- 
chanical system was replaced by electronic tele- 
vision. This theme was taken up by others. In 
1957 an attempt to convert the family home in 
Scotland to a public museum of television was 
thwarted by some powerful figures in the British 
government who said bluntly (but in private) 
that “Baird did not invent television.” The cho- 
rus of denigration was taken up by one of 
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Baird’s former engineers who had since risen to 
a high position in the BBC. The tide began to 
turn when the right to use ‘Baird’ as a trade 
name passed to Radio Rentals [14], which had 
made a fortune with television rentals in the 
post-war years. Radio Rentals sponsored sev- 
eral lavish public events, with my mother as the 
guest of honour, aimed at refurbishing Baird’s 
reputation. Encouraged by this, my mother 
wrote a short biography which is a fascinating 
record of the human side of Baird’s life. 

In 1974 a mechanical engineering lecturer at 
Glasgow’s University of Strathclyde, Dr. Peter 
Waddell, contacted me with some questions 
about Baird. He had been given the job of or- 
ganising an exhibition at the University in Jan- 
uary 1976, commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the first public demonstration of televi- 
sion. The exhibition was a great success, and 
Dr. Waddell’s interest in Baird continued to 
grow. Unlike earlier biographers of Baird, Dr. 
Waddell is an accomplished technical re- 
searcher in his own right. His expertise on opti- 
cal imaging methods has helped him to wade 
through the technicalities of television and pre- 
sent them in reasonably intelligible lay terms. 

His first biography, written in collaboration 
with the journalist Tom McArthur, fully cov- 
ered the achievements with mechanical televi- 
sion and it also brought in much new material 
on Baird’s electronic colour television, radar 
and the use of television technology in coded 
signalling. This book and its updated sequel Vi- 
sion Warrior have generated much controversy. 
For example, surviving employees of the Baird 
company in the late 1930s have been skeptical 
about the extent of Baird’s involvement in 
radar, because they knew nothing about it at the 
time. In 1984, after much prodding by journal- 
ists, the British Ministry of Defence issued a 
terse statement that they were unable to com- 
ment because “much of [Baird’s] work is still 
classified.” In 1992, my mother was awarded 
an honorary degree by the University of Strath- 
clyde in recognition of the achievements of one 
of the University’s greatest alumni. This event 
was one of her last public appearances. She 
died in July 1996, fifty years after the death of 
John Logie Baird. 

As an educator and engineer (though not in 
the television area), I have been trying to main- 
tain balanced view of the several schools of 
thought that have arisen about my father and his 
work. A few people still brand Baird as an out- 
right failure, simply because the world’s first 
television system was mechanical and it was su- 
perseded by electronic technology. That is 
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rather like saying that Marconi was a failure be- 
cause his radio transmitter used the primitive 
spark-gap method. It should also be noted that 
mechanical methodology is still widespread in 
VCRs and radar installations. In the U.K, 
telecine equipment for showing movies on tele- 
vision is supplied by Rank Cintel which has 
built on the expertise of part of the Baird Tele- 
vision Company which it took over in 1940. The 
detractors of Baird also tend to overlook the fact 
that he started to switch to electronic methods as 
early as 1932, and his work on electronic colour 
TV in the 1940s was at the cutting edge, far 
ahead of its time. Last but not least, there are the 
important but secret aspects of Baird’s career, 
involving spin-offs of television such as radar 
and coded signalling [15]. 

While the historians have been arguing, a 
new generation has grown up which knows vir- 
tually nothing about the early history of televi- 
sion and its dramatis personae among whom 
Baird must take a leading position. This is a sad 
situation, considering that television has had 
more cultural impact than any other 20th cen- 
tury invention. I am doing what I can to encour- 
age new efforts of the media, in particular tele- 
vision itself, to highlight Baird’s contributions. 
Only two recent productions have dealt with 
these in any detail. A low-budget but well-pro- 
duced docu-drama, ] Chose Madness, was 
shown by the BBC in 1988 but not seen in North 
America. Two years ago, a short documentary 
TV is King featured Baird among the other pio- 
neers of pre-1939 television: this has been seen 
in many countries. There is a good case now for 
making a detailed multi-part series. This would 
be not merely an educational project but it 
would have great drama, confirming the adage 
that truth is stranger than fiction. 


NOTES 

11. Germany continued throughout the war 
with television on a small scale. John Swift 
in his book (1950) tells how the television 
signals from the Eiffel Tower in Paris were 
monitored for intelligence purposes on the 
south coast of England in 1943-44. 

12. In later years, some colour TV systems such 
as that of CBS in the USA continued to use 
rotating colour filters. The camera which 
televised the moon landing in 1969 used ro- 
tating colour filters. 

13.-15. The OTB regrets that the original page 
containing these notes was not available for 
reference when our reprint of Eye of the 
World was being prepared. 
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The Collins 4A Transmitter 
By John W. Haught KA3BRK (ex W3GLH) 


any radio amateurs enjoy collecting 

IU nstatared transmitters and re- 

ceivers of the early 1930s. However, 

very few of us have been fortunate enough to get 

their hands on the rig that is the subject of this ar- 
ticle. I’m pleased to say I am one of them! 

In 1931, Art Collins began assembling trans- 

mitters of quality and sound engineering design 

in the basement of his home. In his publication 


Front and rear view’ s of author’ s 4A transmitter. 
Note engraved ID information, black coil forms. 


Collins Signal dated April-August, 1933, he an- 
nounced a new transmitter. The announcement 
read, in part: 

The 4A transmitter marks the entry of the 
COLLINS line in the extremely low-priced field. 
The 4A uses a 47 crystal oscillator and parallel 
46’s in the power amplifier permitting an output 
of 18 to 20 watts on 1.7, 3.5, or 7 mc. The power 
amplifier is operated on the crystal frequency in 
each case. 

The first 4A advertisement in OST appeared 
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in the October, 1933 issue, along with the Type 
32B. The 4A pictured in both the Collins Signal 
announcement and QST ad bears only the desig- 
nation “Collins 4A,” which is engraved directly 
on the front panel. 

This same advertisement shows a panel- 
mounted crystal socket, holes for relay rack or 
cabinet mounting, and small metal rectangular 
cursors above the power amplifier and crystal 
amplifier dial knobs. 

Other distinguishing features, on the top of 
the chassis, are the single large electrolytic con- 
denser and the black coil forms. Also, the larger 
of the two transformers is mounted with its lam- 
inations oriented at 90 degrees to the front panel. 

The only other 4A transmitter I have seen, be- 
sides my own, is at the Gray Wireless Museum 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Its model designation is on 
an attached rectangular metal name plate with 
the new company logo (the winged world). The 
small metal cursors above the tuning knobs are 
round. The hole pattern provided for cabinet or 
rack mounting is the same as before. 

The crystal socket is now located on the chas- 
sis and there is an additional electrolytic capaci- 
tor. The two coil forms are white instead of 
black. The larger power transformer is mounted 
with its laminations parallel to the chassis. 

There are some similarities and some differ- 
ences between these two models of the 4A and 
version belonging to the author. 

The panel information is engraved, as in the 
original ads, but there is more of it. It reads as 
follows: 


TYPE 4A 

C.W. TRANSMITTER 

20 WATTS OUTPUT 
COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA USA 


The other difference in panel marking is that 
the author’s is not labeled “plate” below the 
center switch in the 3-switch grouping. Also a 
4th switch, same style as the other three, is lo- 
cated above the Westinghouse ma meter. The 
switch is wired in series with the meter and key- 
ing circuit (is there a plausible reason for this?). 
The panel is drilled for cabinet or rack mounting 
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as in the other two models; the dial cursors are 
round. 

The crystal socket is mounted on the chassis 
and the large transformer is mounted with lami- 
nations parallel to the panel. The coil forms are 
black. At the rear of the chassis are two jacks, one 
for keying and the other is in series with one of 
the two insulated antenna terminals located on 
the left side of the chassis; it is apparently used 
for rf current measurement. These jacks are ap- 
parently original since they are the same vintage 
as the other components and all wiring to them, 
as well as the antenna terminals, comes from the 
existing wiring and main harness. At the center of 
the chassis, rear, is a grounding terminal. 

Now that we can document variances in the 
4A units, the question still remains regarding 
where the first ones were made. Did they come 
from the Art Collins home basement or from the 
larger manufacturing quarters on First Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to which he moved in early 
19332 

One reasonable guess is that the engraved 
panel, black coil, transmitters were the earlier 
models and first made in the Art Collins home 
basement. The changes to a metal name label, 
white coil forms, etc., may have been made after 
the move to the new manufacturing facilities. 

It is also interesting to note the many forms of 
the Collins Company name and address used in 
OST advertising during 1932 and 1933: 


Arthur A. Collins 

Radio Laboratories, Inc 
W9CXX 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 


January, 1932 


March, 1932 Collins Radio Transmitters 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


(Arthur Collins W9CXX) 


Collins Radio Transmitters 
W9CXX 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


September, 1932 


November, 1932 Collins Radio Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


W9CXX 


(This introduction of the 
Collins Radio Company name 
was a formally-announced 
change) 

December, 1932 Collins Radio Company 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

(No mention of “W9CXX”) 
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December, 1933 


The type 4A on permanent display at the Gray 
Wireless Museum. Note attached metal name 
plate, white coil forms. 

October, 1933 Address as above; this Is the 
first announcement of the 4A 
transmitter. 


Second (and last) advertise- 
ment of the 4A transmitter. 


The author couldn’t find any additional OST 
advertising for the 4A after December, 1933. 
However, his research has turned up Collins 
sales literature dated January 2, 1935 and offer- 
ing the 4A transmitter, complete with coils for 
one band, for $73.00. 

How many of these little “gems” are still in 
existence? The author would like to hear from 
anyone with additional documented information 
about the 4A transmitter so all present owners 
and other interested radio amateurs and collec- 
tors can learn more about this rare and interest- 
ing unit. 
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Courtesy Gaylord Ewing. 


All photos by Richard Ransley unless otherwise indicated. 


At the carriage barn museum, 1970. 


Remembering Bruce 


By his friends and colleagues 


his issue of the OTB is especially dedi- 
cated to Bruce Kelley — A founder of the 
AWA, Founding Editor of the OTB, and 
curator of the AWA Electronic Communications 
Museum. At the front of the book are the remem- 
brances of Bill Fizette (“The President's Mes- 
sage,” page four) and at the back, those of Ed 
Gable, who replaces Bruce as Museum Curator 
(back cover). 
Here on these pages you'll find more memo- 
ries and goodbyes from Bill and from three other 


people who knew him well and worked with him 
closely over the years. Members who would like 
to add their own thoughts are encouraged to 
send them to the OTB for publication in May. 
But in reality, any issue of the OTB is a perma- 
nent memorial to Bruce, who founded and nur- 
tured this publication, along with The Antique 
Wireless Association itself, until it became a 
powerful and influential force in the community 
of antique radio hobbyists, historians and schol- 
ars —MFE 


The Passing Of A Legendary Figure 
Bruce L. Kelley, W2ICE 


By William Fizette, W2DGB 
President, AWA 


t is with sadness that we report the passing of 

Bruce Kelley, W2ICE, of Bloomfield, NY, one 
of the founders of the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and its museum, on Thursday, November 5, 
1997, at his home after a brief illness. He was 82 
years old. 
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After becoming licensed as W8ACY in 1929 
while still in high school, he became an active 
radio amateur, compiling an enviable DX record 
in the 1930s using primitive gear. During this 
time he was mentioned three times in QST, in- 
cluding one feature article on his then-unique 
20-meter wire antenna. Then he became in- 
trigued by vacuum tubes and their history and 
started a collection. 

His interests further expanded to other early 
communications apparatus, and after meeting 
the late George Batterson, W2GB, the two com- 
bined their collections and established a small 
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Courtesy Gaylord Ewing. 


All photos by Richard Ransley unless otherwise indicated. 


At the carriage barn museum, 1970. 


Remembering Bruce 
By his friends and colleagues 


his issue of the OTB is especially dedi- 
cated to Bruce Kelley —A founder of the 
AWA, Founding Editor of the OTB, and 
curator of the AWA Electronic Communications 
Museum. At the front of the book are the remem- 
brances of Bill Fizette (“The President's Mes- 
sage,” page four) and at the back, those of Ed 
Gable, who replaces Bruce as Museum Curator 
(back cover). 
Here on these pages you'll find more memo- 
ries and goodbyes from Bill and from three other 


people who knew him well and worked with him 
closely over the years. Members who would like 
to add their own thoughts are encouraged to 
send them to the OTB for publication in May. 
But in reality, any issue of the OTB is a perma- 
nent memorial to Bruce, who founded and nur- 
tured this publication, along with The Antique 
Wireless Association itself, until it became a 
powerful and influential force in the community 
of antique radio hobbyists, historians and schol- 
ars—MFE 


The Passing Of A Legendary Figure 
Bruce L. Kelley, W2ICE 


By William Fizette, W2DGB 
President, AWA 


t is with sadness that we report the passing of 

Bruce Kelley, W2ICE, of Bloomfield, NY, one 
of the founders of the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and its museum, on Thursday, November 5, 
1997, at his home after a brief illness. He was 82 
years old. 
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After becoming licensed as W8ACY in 1929 
while still in high school, he became an active 
radio amateur, compiling an enviable DX record 
in the 1930s using primitive gear. During this 
time he was mentioned three times in QST, in- 
cluding one feature article on his then-unique 
20-meter wire antenna. Then he became in- 
trigued by vacuum tubes and their history and 
started a collection. 

His interests further expanded to other early 
communications apparatus, and after meeting 
the late George Batterson, W2GB, the two com- 
bined their collections and established a small 
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| Bruce Kelley, co-founder 
| and Curator of the Antique 
Wireless. Association’ 
Museum, passed away 


tnd ss tanse Thursday, 6 Nov. 1997, 
j 91 ‘t- i 997 a hishichie in Bloomfield: . 
eee, i eR eC ee NY. He was 82. 


|| Bruce was first licensed as 

1| W8ACY in 1929. An avid 
|| DX-er from the start, by 
1933 he had logged 75 
countries, using a 5 watt, 
one tube transmitter. When 
he relocated in 1935, his cali 
changed to W2ICE, which 
|| he retained to the present. 


In 1948, the late George 

| Batterson, W2GB, asked 

|| Bruce if he would store 
some old ham gear in his 
barn, including George's 
1922 spark transmitter. 

| Since Bruce already had a 

i fair sized tube collection, the 


§ | 2 men decided to exhibit 

= | their artifacts, and opened 

| the barn to visiting hams. 

| This was the beginning of 
§| AWA. Others donated their 
"old junk", and the exhibit 


expanded. 


| 
| 


Xe. 


1} As AWA's curator Bruce 

|| Kelley applied his seeming!s 
boundless energy to the task, 
| and was active in the 

i museum until ill health 

: | forced him to retire less than 

| | 2 months ago. His charisma 


& 


| inspired others to help, but 


_ Bruce Kelley _ 

| he was always in the thick of | 
|Services information it, working at what he loved 
/ | best 

There will be calling hours at the funeral home in E. Bloomfield this 

| Wednesday November 12, and a memorial service Thursday, 

| November 13. If anyone wishes to pay their respects in person, email 


| Today, AWA has 4100 
me and I'll send more details. 


i members, and the museum 
has one of the largest and 
most interesting collections 
of radio, telegraph and 
television artifacts in the 
country. Bruce didn't do it 
alone, but it would not be 
half what it is without his 
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| inspiration and dedication. 


| Anyone who knew bruce 
| would tell you he was quite a _ 
: character. A good curator 

| must be completely honest, 


eatienontatt aecH9 F 


and he was. He was also z 
natural leader, a great 
: salesman, a con artist (but 
| tongue in cheek: he warned 
| you beforehand) ), and 
; everyone's friend. Through 
my association with him I 
| met dozens of the "grand old 
men” of radio. 


| When I moved to Bloomfield | 
li in 1989, Bruce gotonmy 
case to learn the code. in 

i Jan. 1990, he administered 
i my Novice exam, by Feb. | 
had passed my Advanced 

| test and was on the air. I'd 
| have never ay it without 
i his coaxing and good 

| natured ribbing. 


oes = 


| Farewell B Bruce, we will 


gi 
Ww 
¥ 
Ms 


| PS- Ed Gabie, K2MP, an 
gel member for 20 years 
and a knowiedgeabic 

| historian, succeeds Bruce as 
curator. Ed, we wish you ail 
the best. 
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Courtesy Norm Erway. 


museum in Bruce’s barn in Spencer- 
port, NY. In 1952, along with the 
late Linc Cundall, W2LC, they 
founded the Antique Wireless Asso- 
ciation. It was essentially an associ- 
ation of local radio amateurs with a 
common interest in the history of 
wireless communications. By 1954 
AWA was flourishing, with Bruce, 
by now W2I1CE, serving as the Sec- 
retary and Museum Curator. 

In 1958 Bruce moved to Hol- 
comb (now Bloomfield), NY, and 
reestablished the museum in his 
“new” old carriage house. Under his 
leadership and editorial direction the 
first issue of the Old Timers Bulletin 
was published In 1960. The first of 
the AWA’s national (later interna- 
tional) Annual Conferences was offered in 1963. 

He developed and presented to an ever-widen- 
ing audience slide-tape shows of wireless history, 
continuing these and other outreach programs, 
along with his other AWA activities, until forced 
by ill health to retire just recently. He was very 
active in the Rochester Amateur Radio Associa- 
tion, the Radio Club of America, the American 
Radio Relay League, and many other amateur 
and historical organizations. His name was syn- 
onymous with wireless history, and he was an ac- 
knowledged expert in many of the related fields. 


Earphones provide makeshift ear protection as Bruce prepares to 
demonstrate spark transmitter built by George Batterson, first pres- 


ident of AWA. (Taken 1995) 
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Spring meet at home of Bob O'Neil (in glasses at right), 1965. 


His friends and acquaintances included many of 
the legendary figures of the early days of radio. 

From a modest beginning with 154 local 
members in 1954, the AWA has grown to a 
worldwide association now numbering over 
4100, due in large part to Bruce’s continuing 
dedication and ability to inspire others to pitch in 
to help with the ever-growing work load. In 1970 
the museum was moved to leased space in the 
Academy Building owned by the East Bloom- 
field Historical Society. Additional growth since 
then has resulted in a separate AWA-owned fa- 
cility about a mile away. The 
combined collections now 
comprise one of the foremost 
displays in the world of early 
wireless, radio and television 
apparatus. 

Bruce was a natural leader 
and a salesman, with a never- 
ending interest in the subject, 
an ability to communicate it 
to others, and an ever-ready 
willingness to help anyone 
with a problem. He is the last 
of the founders of the AWA, 
and he will be missed. 

Memorial contributions in 
the name of Bruce Kelley 
may be sent to the AWA Mu- 
seum Building Fund in care 
of Dexter Deeley, AWA 
Treasurer, 8 Briar Circle, 
Rochester, NY 14618, or to 
the Ontario-Yates Hospice, 
756 Premption Rd., Geneva, 
NY 14456. 
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Recollections of 
Bruce Kelley 


By Lauren A. Peckham 
Director, AWA 


ost radio historians and col- 

lectors trace their early in- 
terest in the subject to the Antique 
Wireless Association. Although 
many of us had a few other con- 
tacts, the day we met Bruce Kel- 
ley was usually the beginning of 
our serious involvement in an- 
tique radio. 

I remember the early AWA 
meets as uncomplicated affairs, 
usually lasting only a few hours. 
Thinking back to approximately 
1966, I recall a summer meet held at the AWA 
Museum, then located in Bruce’s carriage barn. 
After a tour of the collections, he marched us up 
the sidewalk to the Presbyterian Church for 
lunch. I could hear several snatches of conver- 
sations going on as the long line of collectors 
and historians moved along. 

One young and enthusiastic member edged 
close to Bruce and said “You know Mr. Kelley, 
I just found a Crosley model 51!” Bruce spun 
around and said “Why those things were really 
cheap as all get-out!” Then, noting the crest- 
fallen face of his young admirer, he added “But 
by golly those sets did work quite well!” And so 
it went at many of these early gatherings. 


A work party at the carriage barn museum, 1965. From left: 
Linc Cundall, Cliff Daykin, Ken Gardner, Bruce. 
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An early receiver gets the once-over at the Henry Ford Museum 
during 1977 conference. 


Bruce often asked one of his old friends to 
“say a few words on early wireless to the gang.” 
If the prospect protested that he needed time to 
prepare, the answer would be “Fine, we’ll have 
you on our program next year!” Of course the 
person was flattered and set to work immedi- 
ately. 

Over the years I watched Bruce entice many 
important radio and wireless pioneers to speak or 
write papers for use at Conferences or to be pub- 
lished in the Old Timer’s Bulletin. In those days 
he wrote the OTB, did the paste-ups, organized 
the Conferences and most other meets, ran the 
entire Museum operation, ran several amateur 
radio nets with his famous W2ICE call, and was 
always willing to present any num- 
ber of his wonderful slide-illus- 
trated shows any number of times 
during the course of a year. 

The first Conference I attended 
featured lectures by Marion Arm- 
strong and Elmo Pickerill. More 
wonderful people participated in 
future meets, and over the years I 
had the opportunity to meet 
Clarence Tuska, Paul Godley, 
Harry Houck, RHG Matthews and 
many more. 

Meanwhile, as the AWA organi- 
zation grew stronger, interest in the 
Museum required many volun- 
teers. Bruce set up a large group to 
carry out duties that included 
everything from guiding visitors 
through hundreds of displays to 
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helping in work bees where shelving was in- 
stalled, wiring run, paint applied, etc. Bruce 
never lost his enthusiasm for promoting amateur 
radio, historical wireless, or the museum itself. 
No opportunity was lost to gain that “one more 
member.” He delighted in needling those of us 
on guide duty, asking “How many new people 
did YOU sign up today?” Or “Hey, did you get 
his fifteen bucks?” 

Vacuum tubes fascinated him and he was one 
of the first collectors. Bruce was in regular con- 
tact with important early historians, including 
Jerry Tyne and Howard Schrader. Early on he 
made sure their knowledge could be shared 
through articles in the OTB and presented as pa- 
pers and displays at meetings. 

I suppose my fondest memories were of visits 
to his radio shack, in a back room on the second 
floor of the big home at 59 Main Street in 
Bloomfield, NY. This was a wonderful place to 
spend an hour or so during a cold and snowy 
afternoon as radio meets were on the slack side. 
The room held several amateur transmitters, a 
very busy office area, a large library loaded with 
books and manuals from the floor to ceiling, his 
prize collection of early dance music records, 
tons of favorite photographs, piles of material 
for “the next OTB”’, several slide projectors, files 
of letters by the hundreds and a couple of extra 


Giving a talk on valuing early equipment at 1975 
Spring meet, held at home of Lauren Peckham. 
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Presenting at the 1990 conference. 


chairs for visitors! 

“Here, you must read this.” “Hey, take a look 
at this!” ““Take this home, you can send it back 
later.” Over the years we had dozens of discus- 
sions about the AWA and what the future might 
hold. He seemed to have a sixth sense when it 
came to making sure the membership was being 
served in the best possible way. With radio col- 
lecting moving in many new directions, Bruce 
wanted to make sure that our meets would al- 
ways offer good, solid programs. 

Those of us lucky enough to work directly 
with him always knew he demanded 150% from 
anyone connected with club or Museum activi- 
ties. Long before he became ill, an elaborate plan 
had been set up to be sure the many goals he set 
out to accomplish back in the late 1950s could be 
reached. The “key,” as he used to say, is to make 
people realize the importance of radio history. 

Bruce really believed in people and thor- 
oughly enjoyed meeting anyone involved in the 
radio industry. I firmly believe this spirit is very 
much alive throughout our membership. In our 
own ways we will carry on by finding that ob- 
scure paper or inviting an overlooked pioneer to 
be a part of our group. Of course none of us ex- 
pect to meet another Bruce Kelley. I can see him 
now, looking down at us with one of his whim- 
sical smiles and using one of his favorite expres- 
sions. ““You’re on your own, fella!” 
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Courtesy Lauren Peckham. 
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Bruce Kelley, Friend 


By Dexter T. Deeley, N2XYS 
Treasurer, AWA 


first met Bruce in the summer of 1963. I was 

driving through upstate New York looking 
for collectable old radios and stopped at a second 
hand store in a town about 60 miles from Bloom- 
field, NY. I asked the proprietor if he had any for 
sale. He said that he did not have any at the mo- 
ment as a fellow from around Rochester came by 
every few weeks and bought all the tube radios 
and magazines he could find. The owner said his 


With Al Jones at 1994 conference. 


name was Bruce Kelley and he believed he had 
a museum. He had a telephone number for Bruce 
and said I could call. 

I called the number and Bruce answered. “Of 
course you can come over,” he said in his boom- 
ing voice, and proceeded to give me directions to 
his house. About an hour later I pulled into his 
yard. He saw me coming up the driveway and 
came out onto his back porch. I introduced my- 
self and my mother, who was with me at the 
time. 

“Come out to my carriage barn and see the 
museum” he said. When he opened the door, I 
stared in amazement. I had never seen so many 
old radio artifacts in my life. I had just purchased 
a copy of Greenwood’s “A Pictorial Album of 
Wireless and Radio,” and was wondering where 
I would ever see real live sets like that. Now I 
was seeing them! 

Bruce enthusiastically told me about each 
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piece in the museum. In fact he told me more 
than I could ever remember. When we were done 
with the tour he asked me the two questions he 
always asked everyone: “Are you a Radio Ama- 
teur?” and “How would you like to join the An- 
tique Wireless Association?” (The organization 
that supported the museum.) I said no to both 
questions. 

Bruce, however, would not take “no” for an 
answer. He loaded me up with back issues of the 
OTB and ARRL publications and told me to 
think it over. I finally got a chance to ask him if 
he had any spare battery radios for sale. He went 
up to the second floor of the barn and came down 
with a partially complete Radi- 
ola Il, which he gave me. 

I read the OTBs, which Bruce 
edited, and found them so inter- 
esting that I did join the AWA. 
In 1967, I started working for 
Eastman Kodak Company. 
Bruce worked there also and we 
spent many noon hours talking 
about radio. 

He talked me into helping 
him stuff and mail the OTBs. At 
that time, the work was done at 
his house. For each mailing I 
received a chicken and biscuit 
dinner from his wife, Helen. 
Bruce gave me my Novice ham 
exam in 1969 and talked me 
into helping him at the 
Rochester Hamfest. Linc Cun- 
dall, the AWA Treasurer, 
needed a hand with the finances and he talked 
me into helping him. Bruce was always a good 
talker! 

In 1974 the Town of Bloomfield purchased 
the Academy Building and the AWA rented part 
of it for our museum. The building had to be re- 
modeled inside. Bruce gathered a group of us to- 
gether and we did the job. About 10 years later 
we outgrew that museum and Bruce arranged 
with the Bloomfield American Legion to build 
an “Annex” on their land. Last year that annex 
was expanded and I helped Bruce get it built and 
move the Lou Moreau key collection into it 

Knowing Bruce was always exciting and fun. 
He always had a deal going or a collection to be 
picked up or some research to be done for some 
fellow writing a book or producing a show. 
AWA will miss him, and so will I. But as he al- 
ways Said “Life goes on.” 

God bless you, Bruce! 
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Bruce Kelley, 
Silent Key 


By Bob Merriam, WINTE 


B ruce Kelley was a 
radio amateur from 


the glory days of the art. As 
a youngster, he knew the 
magic of turning a nichrome 
rheostat to brighten a tung- 
sten 201. He knew the 
sound of microphonics and 
the squeal of regeneration. 
He could adjust the tickler 
to the sensitive edge for 
DX. In the twenties he 
knew the notes of TNTs, 
MOPAs and spark. He has 
seen the plates of 210s sag 
from overload. He knew 
the heft of an American Beauty iron; the smell 
of hot rosin and wax; and the satisfaction of 
flowing solder on a well-tinned surface. 

His rigs and skills evolved through the years. 
Extended double Zepps appeared and big bottles 
replaced the 210s until the friendly voice of 
W2ICE was one of the big guns on 75. 

Bruce was a student of the theater and of peo- 
ple. His cheery booming voice could snap a noisy 
gathering to attention. He had an uncommon abil- 
ity to understand people, sensing their interests 
without effort, giving his conversations an un- 
contrived warmth. Bruce cared about people. 

Long ago he learned to respect inventors, en- 
gineers and performers for what they have given 
society. Back in 1952 Bruce had the vision to 
found the Antique Wireless Association to pre- 
serve and honor the record of these heroes. 
What’s more, Bruce had the friends, the persua- 
siveness, the organizational skills and the energy 
to build AWA into the number one institution of 
its kind. Bruce Kelley has truly earned a place in 
AWA’s Pantheon. 

73 OM. You have enriched our lives. 


conference. 


With Elliot Sivovich (left) and Robert Morris, W2LV, at close of 1987 


Linc Cundall, one of Bruce’s best friends and a 
co-founder of AWA, holds DeForest RJ-9 Audion 
control panel at 1974 Spring Meet. 


The family of Bruce Kelley wishes to acknowledge with grateful thanks the 
messages of sympathy and contributions to the AWA Museum Fund. 


We are deeply gratified. 
Helen Kelley 
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HEADSETS 


EDITED BY 


Richard W. Mackiewicz 
Silent Key, November 16, 1997 


New Brandes Finds 


Dick Mackiewicz closed the letter accompanying this column with a typically upbeat comment— 
“Lots of good phone stuff coming this year!” Sadly, that is not to be. Dick, who suffered from a long- 
standing respiratory condition, died on November 16th. 

His avid involvement in, and contributions to, our hobby continued throughout his last days. 
Dick’ s November column came to me in longhand, dictated from a hospital bed to Alice, his wife and 


enthusiastic collaborator. 


My chats with Dick and Alice were always among the more enjoyable moments at our annual 
Rochester meet. He will be sorely missed, not only by his friends, but by those who have benefited from 
his painstakingly researched and generously shared contributions to antique radio lore —MFE 


his past year has brought some in- 
: teresting additions to the collection, 
some of them uncovered at an an- 

tique car swap meet table! 

Among the most interesting sets were 
two different Brandes Superior models, 
both made in England. The company also 
assembled phones in Canada, as well as the 
U.S., which would seem to give Brandes 
the distinction of being the only headset 
firm to have had manufacturing operations 
in three countries. 


The Superior Matched Tone 
Headset is light in weight and 
comfortable. “The two receivers 
are perfectly matched in tone to 
give the same sound to both ears 
at the same time. 
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Experts use the Navy Type 
Headset for their most important 
and delicate experiments. It is 
matched in tone, super-sensitive 
and has the exclusive features 
shown on the next page. 


Brandes began producing phones for radio 
use in 1908 and continued until some sort of 
consolidation with Cannon. They manufac- 
tured several different styles, using several 
different logos, and held a number of impor- 
tant headset patents. 

The company always offered a good qual- 
ity product for a reasonable price. They may 
have been the best selling headset manufac- 
turer of all time. 

Here are this year’s additions to the Master 
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a 7 % s l d 4 ‘a . 
Easily cAdjusted 
The whole family—~from baby 
up--can wear the same headset 
with comfort. The “Feather- 
weight’ headband follows the 
lines of the head and the ear 
pieces may be raised or lowered 
untilthey fit. This isthe process: 
You loosen the clutch (patented 
Mar. 13, 1923) and slide the ear 
pieces up or down until they fit 
over the ear. Then retighten the 
elutch. Very simple---and the 

result, is complete comfort and 
accurate hearing. 


Headset list: 

Note: Dick’ s Master Headset List, an up- 
dating of Lud Sibley’s “The Ultimate List of 
Headsets,” was originally published in the 
May, 1995 OTB. This is the third set of ad- 
ditions and updates to the list, the previous 
two appearing in the May, 1996 and Febru- 
ary, 1997 issues. 


Add these entries to the Master Headset 

List: 

Altham 2k (Japan) lorgnette 

American Bell Special 3k 

Bimetallic (*) Radio Parts Corp. Newark, 
N.J. 

Brandes Superior made in England (differ- 
ent logos) 

Carron (*) Pro Carron Mfg. Chicago 

Carron (*) Super R9 

Carron (*) R9 

Domestic - Reg’d 2.2k The Domestic 
Electric Co. Cleveland, Ohio. Patents 
Pending 

Kellog S&S Co. Patents Appl’d for 
Chicago USA (very early) 
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Red Head (*) The Electro-Set Co. Cleveland 
Ohio 

Ste. Des Telephones Picarte & Lebas Paris 8k 

Western Electric D12293 


An asterisk (*) next to an entry indicates a 
headset identified through advertisements but 
not yet reported in a collection 


Remove the asterisks from the following Mas- 
ter Headset List entry: 


Radiotive 


Update the wording of the appropriate Master 
Headset List entries to match that of the revised 
entries given below: 


Aerican Radio Phone 2k manufactured under 
license 

S.G. Brown Type F several variants 

Elect. Ind. Mfg. Co. N.Y. ULTRA 2k 

Sterling Devices Mfg. Co. Chicago, IL (*) 
The Sterling 


cAn Exclusive Geature 


An exclusive feature of the Navy Type Headset is the 
radio-frequeney shielded cord. This cord (patented 
Aug. 12, 1924; other patents pending) is provided with a 
copper braid that caornpletely surrounds the two headset 
conductors. One end 
of the braid is con- 
nected to the metal 
case of. the reecivers, 
while the other is to be 
connected with ¢—A) 
battery. It climinates 
cord capacity howls 
and similar detoning 
effects. 


Another important 
feature of the Brancles 
Navy Type Headset 
is the cord terminals 
inside the metal case. 
The electrical circuit 
of the Navy Type 
Headset is entirely in- 
sulated, yet the cord 
may be removed and 
replaced without 
loosening the headset 
caps or otherwise dis- i 
turbing the Matched 
Tone quality. 

The illustration shows 
[1] weather-proof cloth 
covering; [2] braided 
copper tinsel radio-fre- 
quency shicld; [3] 
headset conductors 


(+ and-—~), 
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Niagaradio ’97 
By Larry Babcock 


When I was putting together the February, 1997 issue a year ago, I still had one of Larry Babcock’ s 
meet reports in my files, as yet unpublished. It covered the August, 1996 “Niagaradio” event, and con- 
ference news had crowded it out of out of the November OTB. Though it was now obviously far from 
timely, I figured that our readers might find this midsummer meet story a great antidote for those mid- 
winter “blahs.” 

This year, history has repeated itself and the August Niagaradio report was edged out of the No- 
vember issue (which did, however, include Larry’s excellent report on our annual conference). And 
once again, we invite you to sit back and imagine the warm sun beaming down on flea market tables 
groaning with goodies. If you don't believe those days will ever come again, check our “AWA News” 
column!—MFE 


his year the annual antique radio meet of 

the Niagara Frontier Wireless Assoc. 

(NFWA) was successful on all counts. 
The weather was great, the location perfect and 
there was an even bigger turnout than last year. 
The event was held on August 9, 1997 at the 
Amherst Museum just North of Buffalo, NY. 
Almost 200 collectors attended. 

As always this was a joint meet with the AWA 
and we were fortunate to have the support of Ed 
Gable, both as speaker and auctioneer. Ed did an 
excellent job in auctioning off more items from 
the estate of John Myers and in presenting a very 
interesting slide talk on RME, one of the lesser 
known manufacturers of radio amateur equip- 
ment. This meet always receives excellent sup- 
port from the AWA. They have provided speak- — 
ers and auctioneers for the past several years. Among the personal items displayed by NFWA 

With an entrance fee of only $3, including set members at the Museum was a grouping of kit ra- 
up, and a park-like country atmosphere on the = dios. At the top is a “dynamic demonstrator” 
grounds of a museum, this meet is well worth at- — radio built over its own schematic. 


Here’s an overall view of the meet as set up on the park-like grounds of the Amherst Museum. 
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tending. I noted that there were people who had 
driven up from New York City, and I talked with 
at least six Canadians. If you missed the festivi- 
ties and would like to be notified for next year 
please write Gary Parzy, 135 Autumnwood, 
Cheektowaga, NY 14227. 

The meet started with the antique radio flea 
market when the gates opened at 8:30. This was 
followed by the equipment contest and two auc- 
tions. Lunch was available. Next was Ed Gable’s 
talk on RME and finally a viewing of the per- 
manent antique radio exhibit in the Amherst Mu- 
seum. Part of this display is of NFWA member’s 
radios. The exhibit is changed annually so visi- 
tors to this meet will always see a new collection 
of early radios. 

We have sold several trailer loads of old radio 
items from the John Myers’ estate each year for 
the past three years, and there will still be enough 
left for at least next year’s meet. The approach 
has always been to display the entire pile and 
sell off as much as possible before the auction. 
Collectors anxiously dug through the boxes and 
found their treasures. Deals were made fast with 
most offers accepted. A box of about 20 dusty 
01As for $30 but who knows the condition? 

All of this stuff has been pulled out of a barn 
or basement where it has been stacked for at least 
20 years. Nothing was cleaned or tested. Still the 
chance for OAs at $1.50 each is worth the gam- 
ble. There were also several similar containers of 
45s and 2A3s at bargain prices. Collectors loved 
the excitement of the hunt! 

One buyer acquired a complete set of A, B 
and C batteries for his 3 knob TRF set for $10. 
Of course they were as old as his radio and there- 
fore dead, but what great display pieces they will 
make! Those looking for something a little dif- 
ferent had a chance to examine such things as an 
“Anal-O-Graph” (I kid you not!) and a “Dried 
Fruit Humidity Tester.” A box of the early red 
RCA radio manuals went for $25. 

This museum emphasizes technology and has 
numerous exhibits related 
to the many local aircraft 
companies producing air- 
craft in the Buffalo area 
during World War II. Cur- 
tiss and Bell Aircraft alone 
produced about 40,000 
bomber and fighter aircraft. 
The. museum also has other 
displays of items related to 
local history. Next year we 
are planning for the entire 
museum to open during the 
radio meet. Then spouses 
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Some of the treasures and trash from the John Meyers estate. 
I bought the 1950s radiation counter at the extreme right for $2.00. 


This tiny crystal set is charming, even though it 
didn’t win a prize in the contest. Only about 2" 
deep, and with a sewing spool for a coil form, it’s 
about as homebrew as you can get! 


and others will be able spend their time viewing 
these exhibits while the radio collectors are busy 
with the flea market and auction. 

There was also a donation auction which net- 
ted $171. It was interesting to observe the fate of 
four donated 1940s radio phonograph combina- 
tions. They had 3 speed record changers, FM, 


- and nice cabinets. Nobody would bid even $2 


each! Finally after the auction one was, in fact, 
sold for $2. 

Later, when I saw one of these beauties being 
chopped up with an axe I expressed my disap- 
pointment. The axe man said, “No, you don’t un- 
derstand. This is the one that was sold! The buyer 
just wanted the tuner and amplifier. All four fi- 
nally met the same fate. Sets like this are among 
the finest and most sophisticated radio collectibles, 
but folks just do not have room for them! 

This meet seems to attract the same visitors 
year after year. Everyone has a good time and 
finds something of value for their collection. 
They also enjoy a day out in the country, away 
from noisy cities or thruways. If you missed 
“Niagaradio ’97,” come next year. I guarantee 
that you won’t regret it! 


i 
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J. E. Lilienfeld and the Discovery of the ‘Transistor Effect” 
By Joel P. Ross, K2HXS 


PART 1 — LILIENFELD’S PATENTS 


Introduction 


“News of Radio” column in The New York 

Times.) Announcement was made of “A de- 
vice called a transistor...” which “...was demon- 
strated...at Bell Telephone Laboratories...where 
it was invented.” The construction of this device 
culminated an effort lasting more than a decade, 
during which time various investigators, includ- 
ing those at Bell Labs, devoted themselves to a 
basic understanding of the properties of solids. 

Certain of these properties had been known for 
some time; for example, Faraday had observed 
the decrease in resistance with increasing temper- 
ature for silver sulfide about one hundred years 
earlier (this is distinct from the behavior of a 
metallic conductor, which increases in resistance 
as the temperature is raised). Sometime later, 
Braun demonstrated rectification which was char- 
acteristic of a junction between certain metallic 
oxides or sulfides, and a metal. This effect was ex- 
ploited as an envelope detector for an AM radio 
signal (a junction between a piece of galena [lead 
sulfide] and a metal wire initially being employed 
for this purpose), and also for such “power” ap- 
plications as battery chargers. 

The “crystal” (galena) detector was replaced 
by the Fleming “valve;” a two-element ther- 
mionic rectifier based on the “Edison effect.” A 
third electrode (the grid) was then introduced by 
DeForest, and the operation of this three-electrode 
thermionic tube (the DeForest “Audion’’) was ex- 
plained and demonstrated by Armstrong.) The 
Audion was the first device that would amplify 
the signal; its invention led to rapid technological 
development in the radio and telephone indus- 
tries, and the device itself also underwent signifi- 
cant improvement. Indeed, a typical thermionic 
triode of the early 1930s (the type 27) showed a 
transconductance of nearly 1000 micromhos. 

Throughout the early development of the radio 
and telephone industry, however, the idea of a 
small, rugged, reliable amplifying device in- 
trigued many investigators. Development of a 
solid-state amplifying device, where the current 


| n July of 1948, a small article appeared in the 
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flow, either through a piece of semiconducting 
material, or across a junction, could be influenced 
by means of the bias applied to a control elec- 
trode, analogous to the influence of the plate cur- 
rent by means of the grid voltage in the Audion 
tube, held great appeal. It would seem that a thor- 
ough understanding of the properties of solids, es- 
pecially semiconductors, would be of great help in 
bringing such a device to fruition. 

During the 1930s, physicists began to offer an 
explanation of the properties of crystalline solids, 
based upon a quantum mechanical treatment of 
electronic energy states. The first published ac- 
count of amplification using a solid state device (a 
““three-electrode crystal’) was due to Hilsch and 
Pohl@) in 1938. This was a purely scientific in- 
vestigation without any idea for practical use; the 
design was such that the frequency response of the 
device would be extremely limited. 

There was also a concerted effort at Bell Labs 
during this time, not only to understand the basic 
physics of solids, especially those exhibiting 
semiconducting properties, but also to construct a 
workable non-thermionic amplifying device. Suc- 
cess in this endeavor requires a means for varying 
the conductivity of a piece of semiconducting ma- 
terial via a signal applied to the control electrode. 
Variation in conductivity suggests a change in the 
number of free charges (carriers) in the semicon- 
ductor. 

Basically, there are two ways to effect this 
modulation of carrier density. One of these in- 
volves the application of an electric field in a di- 
rection transverse to the surface of a strip of semi- 
conductor. This may be accomplished by making 
the semiconductor strip one plate of a capacitor, 
with a second (metal) plate in close proximity. 
When a voltage is applied between the metal plate 
and the semiconductor, the surface charge density 
is altered. 

For a semiconductor at room temperature, 
these charges are not bound to the atoms of the 
bulk material, and it was thus reasoned that they 
could act as current carriers, thereby modulating 
the conductivity. For such a device, the metal ca- 
pacitor plate is the control electrode. A more sim- 
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plistic model considers the force exerted upon the 


carriers by the controlling field; the effect would. 


be to alter the effective channel depth, resulting in 
a variation in conductivity. A second way to mod- 
ulate the carrier density involves the injection of 
minority carriers (e.g., electrons into a p-type 
semiconductor), immediately adjacent to a re- 
verse-biased junction. 

Since the density of minority carriers is ordi- 
-narily quite small compared to that for the major- 
ity carriers, the injection of a given number of mi- 
nority carriers results in a larger fractional change 
in carrier density, compared to injection of the 
same number of majority carriers. Moreover, a 
- junction which is reverse biased with respect to 
majority carriers will be forward biased with re- 
spect to minority carriers; these will be acceler- 
ated across the junction by the depletion region 
field, and will contribute to the current flowing in 
an external circuit. Control of the number of such 
injected minority carriers might be effected via the 


March 7, 1933. 
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aforementioned third electrode. 

Employing field control to obtain modulation 
of the output signal would seem to be the method 
of choice for a physicist in the early 1930s to em- 
ploy. The thermionic triode makes use of this ef- 
fect, and despite some disadvantages (appreciable 
heater power, comparatively short useful life, 
fragility, etc.), was reasonably well evolved tech- 
nologically by this time. Also, as mentioned, the 
basic physics of crystalline materials was only be- 
ginning to be understood at this time; such con- 
cepts as majority vs. minority carriers, allowed vs. 
forbidden energy states, etc. were not yet familiar 
enough to allow the concept of an injection device 
to be readily envisioned. 

The early devices designed and constructed at 
Bell Labs, by Shockley, were of the field-con- 
trolled (“field effect’) type. These, however, did 
not work as expected; the change in conductivity 
was only a small fraction of the amount predicted 
by theory“) Bardeen proposed a reason: the extra 


1,900,018 


DEVICE POR CONYROLLING ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Filed March 28, 1923 


re 
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Figure 1. Drawings from U.S. Patent No. 1,900,018 
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carriers, although not bound to atoms in the bulk 
crystal, were trapped in “surface states” (these 
may be thought of as having been created by the 
“dangling bonds” associated with the surface 
layer of atoms, due to the termination of the peri- 
odic, bulk crystal structure) and thus could not 
contribute to the conductivity. 

In attempting to verify this hypothesis, a geom- 
etry was employed which involved a piece of 
semiconductor and two metallic electrodes. One 
of these, a point contact, was the collecting elec- 
trode. The other (control) electrode consisted of a 
metallic region evaporated over an oxide layer on 
the semiconductor surface. During one of the ex- 
periments involving this device, it was found that 
the oxide layer had a defect, and would not insu- 
late. 

However, it was then discovered that if the 
control electrode was biased with polarity oppo- 
site to that usually employed (that is, the “junc- 
tion” between the control electrode and semicon- 
ductor was now forward biased), modulation of 
the current flowing in the circuit containing the 
point contact would occur, in response to a change 
in the voltage applied to the control electrode.©) 

This discovery apparently served to convince 
the Bell investigators that minority carriers were 
being injected into the semiconductor from the 
control electrode. Thus, an amplifier could be 
constructed based on the principle of carrier in- 
jection, which was completely distinct from the 
field effect principle. 

During the course of an organized investiga- 
tion, such as that conducted by the Bell group, it 
would seem that a thorough perusal of existing 
literature, patents, etc. would be in order. Al- 
though this appears to have been done, reference 
to the work of one investigator is notably absent. 
Except for some references in Bell patents (these 
were cited by the patent examiners, rather than in 
the original application as submitted), the work of 
Julius Edgar Lilienfeld during the 1920s is given 
no mention. 


Julius E. Lilienfeld and His Patents 


Julius Edgar Lilienfeld (1882-1963) received 
his doctoral degree from the University of Berlin, 
and was ausserordentlicher (adjunct) Professor of 
Physics at the University of Leipzig before mov- 
ing to the United States circa 1926. During his 
tenure at Leipzig, Lilienfeld published quite ex- 
tensively in the areas of gaseous discharge 
physics, x-ray production, and field emission. 
Shortly after his move to the United States, Lilien- 
feld became research director of Amrad, Inc., a 
radio components manufacturer in Malden, Mass- 
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achusetts. 

Several years later, the research end of Amrad 
was split off and become Ergon Research Labo- 
ratories, Inc. While at Ergon/Amrad, Lilienfeld 
received patents and published in the area of elec- 
trolytic anodization of aluminum primarily for use 
in electrolytic capacitors. At about this same time, 
he also filed for three patents (©) concerning de- 
vices for controlling electric current. Each of these 
patents described a version of a device employing 
a semiconducting material (a sulfide of copper) in 
which the current flowing in one circuit could be 
controlled via a bias applied to a control electrode, 
which was part of another circuit. The device de- 
scribed in the first patent (No. 1,745,175) has been 
the subject of a recent OTB article) and letter to 
the editor®), It consists of a thin layer of copper 
sulfide, in contact with the edge of a thin alu- 
minum foil strip. Electrodes are attached to each 
end of the copper sulfide strip; these and the alu- 
minum foil form the three terminals of the device. 

The second patent (No. 1,877,140) describes a 
device of the same type, but having a different 
geometry. This device consisted of three layers; 
copper sulfide, magnesium metal, and copper sul- 
fide, all deposited via “spattering” (presumably, 
this suggests vacuum evaporation) upon an insu- 
lating substrate. Contacts to the three layers con- 
stitute the terminals of this device. The magne- 
sium layer is specified as being very thin, so that 
it would be porous. Hence, when the second cop- 
per sulfide layer is deposited, “threads” of this 
material complete the circuit between the two 
semiconducting layers. 

The third patent (No. 1,900,018) describes a 
device that is fundamentally different from the 
other two. This device (see figure 1) consists of a 
piece of aluminum upon which is deposited, via 
anodization, an oxide coating. (In the patent, 
Lilienfeld mentions the use of other easily an- 
odizable metals, such as tantalum). 

Over the oxide layer, a thin film of metallic 
copper is deposited by “spattering” (again, pre- 
sumably, via vacuum evaporation). The copper 
film is then chemically reacted with sulfur, in a 
suitable solvent, to form copper sulfide. Elec- 
trodes attached to the ends of the copper sulfide 
film, and the aluminum substrate form the three 
device terminals. 

The design of this device differs from that of 
the other two in that the metal electrode is insu- 
lated from the semiconductor, via the oxide layer. 
In modern terminology, this is an insulated gate 
field effect transistor, the aluminum substrate 
being the gate (control) electrode. The other two 
patents describe devices which are junction field 
effect transistors. Each of these devices employs 
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but one junction, between a metal (the control 
electrode) and a semiconductor. 

The patent drawings show each of these de- 
vices in a circuit, having the metal biased positive 
with respect to the semiconductor. This consti- 
tutes reverse bias for the junction and the creation 
of a depletion region, in which an electric field ex- 
ists; the effective width of this region being a 
function of the bias voltage. Lilienfeld was aware 
of the rectifying properties of such a junction; one 
of the claims in his third patent (No. 1,900,018) is 
concemed with a method for constructing a recti- 
fier, based on a very small area contact between 
the metal and semiconductor, through a minute 
hole in the oxide layer. 

Lilienfeld’s “transistor” devices may well have 
been an extension of his work on capacitors. He 
attempts to explain the operation of these (“‘tran- 
sistors’’) in terms of “bipoles” (dipoles) in the cop- 
per sulfide which are influenced by the applied 
field, and thus cause a variation in conductivity of 
the layer. Although this explanation is faulty in- 
sofar as the operation of a transistor is concerned, 
the influence of an applied electric field upon the 
molecular dipoles within a dielectric material (ei- 
ther permanent dipoles or those induced via ap- 
plication of the field) results in the material hav- 
ing a dielectric constant greater than unity, and is 
thus very relevant in the design of a capacitor. 

A patent application, for a capacitor using a 
semiconducting cathode, was filed by Lilienfeld 
on the same day that the application resulting in 
Patent No. 1,900,018 was filed. (This was issued 
on May 2, 1933 as U.S. Patent No. 1,906,691.) 
Also, some preliminary experiments have been 
carried out by this author, at the suggestion of a 
colleague), These involve a wet electrolytic ca- 
pacitor, consisting of two anodized aluminum 
electrodes, in a boric acid/ethylene glycol elec- 
trolyte. A third, “inert” electrode (nichrome wire) 
is also present in the cell. 

When the two capacitor plates are excited via a 
60 Hz signal, the expected phase difference for a 
circuit containing capacitive reactance is noted. 
The phase difference can be varied in magnitude, 
by changing the bias applied to the nichrome wire. 
Whether this phenomenon was known to Lilien- 
feld is a matter of conjecture; nevertheless an ele- 
ment of control is present; the bias voltage causes 
a change in the impedance of the cell. 

Of the three Lilienfeld devices, the one em- 
ploying an insulated gate configuration seemed to 
offer the most promise, as far as actual construc- 
tion of an operational device was concerned. Con- 
struction of a similar device, using a thin quartz 
plate as the dielectric, had been undertaken by 
Shockley and Pearson“®) during the early work at 
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Bell Labs; this work was referred to by John- 
son@) in 1949 in an affidavit filed with the U.S. 
Patent Office, in which he described the device as 
“...1n principle operative as an amplifier.” In 
1991, Crawford(!2) constructed devices of this 
geometry, using an oxide dielectric, and obtained 
what appeared to be reasonable transconductance. 
However, only a very few working devices were 
produced, and their characteristics were some- 
what unstable, Accordingly, another attempt at 
constructing the “Lilienfeld IGFET” was made by 
this author several years ago. The construction 
and testing of these devices will described in Part 
2 of this article. 
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Robert Morris 


Robert M. Morris, W2LV, died 
on October 15, 1997 at age 95. The 
inventor, researcher and broadcast 
engineering pioneer was an active 
member of AWA from its found- 
ing. Morris aided in the preserva- 
tion of communication history by 
arranging field trips to interview 
many of the radio pioneers with 
whom he was acquainted. Lauren 
Peckham, former AWA President, recalled him 
taking Bruce Kelley, Linc Cundall and others to 
talk about the early days with such legends as 
Paul Godley, Harry Houck, Ed Raser and Jerry 
Tyne. 

William B. Fizette, W2DGB, AWA Presi- 
dent, noted Morris’ long standing desire to pre- 
serve the presentations made at the annual con- 
ferences. As a result he co-founded The AWA 
Review and was the Editor for its first three edi- 
tions. In addition, Morris contributed articles to 
the Review and The Old Timer’s Bulletin, and 
participated in the annual conferences by giving 
a paper or introducing an important early wire- 
less operator. 

Morris played a role in the formative years of 
the Association and could always be counted on 
for his wise counsel, constructive suggestions 
and support. He served on AWA’s Advisory 
Board where these talents combined with his 
knowledge of every phase of the broadcast in- 
dustry and personal relationships with industry 
leaders made him an invaluable contributor. For 
many years Morris chaired the Houck Award 
Committee and was an avid competitor in the Old 
Time Transmitting Contests. 
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Morris was first licensed in 1922 as 
2CQZ with subsequent calls of 
2LV and W2LV. His station, 2CQZ 
(Elizabeth, NJ), using a Hartley cir- 
cuit and a 6-wire, 40' long, ““T” an- 
tenna, was heard in Great Britain 
and Europe during ARRL’s Third 
Transatlantic Tests in December 
1922. Fizette said he was a superla- 
tive radio operator and an active 
DXer who held one of the highest scores in 
ARRL history. He was a founding member of the 
New Jersey DX Association and a life time mem- 
ber of the ARRL and the Sussex County Amateur 
Radio Club.—Charles S. Griffen 


“For information about the professional ca- 
reers of Robert Morris and Gertrude Tyne, 
please refer to their listings in the “Recent Radio, 
TV and Entertainer Obituaries” column found 
elsewhere in this Issue. 

Sources: The AWA Review 1988; William B. 
Fizette, W2DGD; Deborah L. McKay, N2TTP, 
Program Coordinator, Sussex County Amateur 
Radio Club; Lauren Peckham; QST, March 1923 
& December 1997 and Ludwell Sibley, 
KB2EVN, Editor, Oscillator: Newsletter of the 
Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club. 


Note: AWA officers and members are asked 
to submit all information about Silent Keys, 
with or without special recognition, to Joyce 
Peckham, Secretary, Box E, Breesport, NY 
14816. This will help in the collection, coordi- 
nation and appropriate recognition of Silent 
Keys. . 
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I Remember Television 25 Years Ago... 


Part 1 — The First Broadcasts 


Editor’s note: Robert E. Base of Baltimore, 
Maryland was a TV experimenter in the late 
1920s and early 1930s. He had the opportunity to 
witness some of the very first glimpses of what we 
now take for granted! Mr. Base was employed by 
the Baltimore Sun newspapers but not much else 
is known about him. He died leaving no known 
relatives. Ken and Helen McIntosh, of Baltimore, 
got to know him quite well and were the recipi- 
ents of his papers. Among these was the follow- 
ing account, written 43 years ago this month. 


ention viewing television in 1930 and 
Meer people look at you as if you have 

an overactive imagination or are a big 
liar. Why! WMAR didn’t even 
come on the air until 1947. True, 
but in 1929, W3XK in Washing- 
ton, DC was reported to have 
20,000 “lookers,” as they were 
called in those days. 

On March 4, 1929 movies of 
Hoover’s inauguration were 
shown over W3XK (Silver 
Spring, MD), which had ex- 
panded to 5000 watts and in- 
creased band width to 100 kHz. 
Half-tone movies were now 
being shown every night instead 
of on the former schedule of 
three nights a week. 

A news item in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of September 24, 
1929 states that television was 
the focal point of the New York 
Radio Show. And in the early 1930s a store 
opened in Chicago selling television receiving 
equipment exclusively. By 1931, several local 
department stores advertised television sets and 
the first television magazine appeared in 1927. 


1929. 
Radio Craft) 
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C. Francis Jenkins about 
(November, 


Television stations were coming on quite 
rapidly in 1931. In late April the first regular 
sight and sound programs in the New York area 
were broadcast by WGBS on 1180 kHz (sound) 
and W2XCR in the 2000 kHz “TV band” (pic- 
ture). Reception in Baltimore was generally 
good; in fact W2XCR was easier to receive than 
the broadcast station WGBS. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System started 
television broadcasts over W2XAB with 500 
watts on June 1, 1931 (officially opening on July 
21). Reception was good and I remember pic- 
tures of the Lindbergh baby were shown at the 
time of his kidnapping in case anyone looking in 
had seen the baby somewhere. 

In August 1931, radio station 
WMAQ in Chicago and W9XAP 
joined up for combined sight and 
sound broadcasts with Bill Hay, 
Amos and Andy’s announcer for 
many years, doing the announc- 
ing for the opening. Other sta- 
tions operated on the West Coast, 
and of course all television li- 
censes issued were of an experi- 
mental nature only and no adver- 
tising was allowed. 

But to go back further into tele- 
vision’s early history: in 1884 
Paul Nipkow, a German, patent- 
ed a crude scanning disc which 
was the basis of early television 
transmission and reception. In 
later years a brief revival of the 
scanning disc was to be seen in 
the first regular color broadcasts in 1949 and 
1950. 

In Washington, D.C., in the year 1925, C. 
Francis Jenkins, having pioneered in motion pic- 
ture development, started experimenting with 


1929 
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the transmitting of movies by 
radio. The first actual broadcast 
of a moving object took place on 
June 13, 1925 in conjunction 
with the old US Navy radio sta- 
tion NOF. After 3 years Mr. 
Jenkins had developed what he 
called a practical receiver said to 
be manufacturable at a reason- 
able cost. 

On July 2;.1928 Jenkins 
started broadcasting silhouettes 
from his own station, W3XK, in 
Washington where he had his ex- 
perimental laboratory. In order to 
further the art of amateur televi- 
sion reception, Jenkins sold inexpensive card- 
board scanning discs, a small neon lamp, and 
other parts to which one would have to add his 
own motor and shortwave radio. 

In the Baltimore Sunday Sun magazine of 
March 24, 1929, Donald Kirkley wrote on tele- 
vision in Entertainment. Discussing the strong 
competition between various film and theater 
combinations, Mr. Kirkley keenly observed: 
“Meanwhile, let us check up on the development 
in one phase of the amusement field which may 
become in the course of time a great competitor 
of the legitimate stage. That field is the “theater 
in the home” and the phase which is causing new 
wonders to be reported almost daily is that called 
television.” 

In the early days of television broadcasting, 
some stations used a scanning disc of 24 holes to 
be revolved at 1200 revolutions per minute while 
others used 48 or 60 hole discs at 900 rpm. The 
disc at the receiver had to match the one at the 
transmitter exactly as to number of holes and 
speed, and one did not dare to take his hand off 
the motor speed control for long for fear of los- 
ing the picture. 

While it was soon found that the wide band- 
width needed for television transmission was 
available only on short waves, some early ex- 
perimental transmissions were made on the reg- 
ular broadcast band by such stations as WGY, 
Schenectady. I remember that the Sunday Sun 
radio program listing for WGY would include a 
late-night television broadcast. How much I 
wished I could receive it! 

In April of 1929, the Jenkins Television Cor- 
poration began broadcasts from Jersey City with 
production of receivers to begin shortly after- 
wards. The first cabinet models were listed at 
$395, plus $175 for a special shortwave radio to 
pick up the television signals. Tubes were extra. 
Prices soon dropped! 


Conference. 
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Original Felix the Cat doll 
as shown at the AWA 1997 


In the long defunct New York 
World of Sunday, August 4, 1929 
appeared a long article opening 
with the heading, “Daily Televi- 
sion is Here — 36 stations in 
country licensed — Entertain- 
ment Value at Present is Nil but 
Scientists are on Threshold of An- 
nouncements of Far Reaching Im- 
portance.” So it was; practical 
everyday television such as we 
know it today was for many years 
“just around the corner.” The de- 
pression and World War II made 
that a long corner indeed. 

RCA was experimenting in 
1929 with broadcasting a scene of “Felix the 
Cat” revolving on a turntable for several hours at 
atime; the W2XBS call letters were shown at in- 
tervals. Jenkins “Trade Mark” on W3XK was a 
silhouette showing a little girl bouncing a ball. 


Mechanical parts of Jenkins Radiovisor Kit. 
(February, 1930 Radio Craft) 


To succeed in tuning this in clearly for a few 
minutes during the course of an evening on a 
“postage stamp” size neon lamp was considered 
a triumph in the late 1920s. Just as much of a tri- 
umph as it had been, in the early years of the 
decade, to catch a few words or notes of music 
on a crystal set. 


Part 2—Adventures in Receiving, which is the 


conclusion of this article, will appear in the next 
Issue. 
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Reeent Radio, TV and Entertainer Obituaries 


sa 
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Compiled by Charles S. Griffen W1GYR 
1225 New Britain Ave., West Hartford, CT 06110-2405 


__. Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. _ 


HY AVERBACK, 76, (10-14-97) producer 
and director. Averback worked as an announcer 
for Bob Hope and Jack Paar at NBC Radio in the 
1950s. Averback produced or directed such 
shows as Meet Corliss Archer, The Gertrude 
Berg Show, The Dick Powell Show, The Flying 
Nun, M*A*S*H, etc. 

Al (JAZZBEAUX) COLLINS, 78, (9-30- 
97) jazz disc jockey. Collins was the creator of 
the Purple Grotto — a fantasy club that served as 
the backdrop for his radio show that began in the 
1940s. Collins hosted his program at WNEW in 
New York City, where the Purple Grotto concept 
was developed, but later moved it to stations in 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. 
Collins ended his career at KCSM in San Mateo, 
CA. 

SIDNEY DARLINGTON, 91, (10-31-97) 
mathematician. At the Bell Laboratories, where 
he worked from 1929 until retirement in 1971, 
he pioneered the design of electronic circuits and 
his formulas helped launch rockets 300 times 
without error. Darlington received a patent for 
his Darlington Compound Chip which pointed 
the way toward integrated circuits. He was the 
head of the Mathematics Research Center. 

JOHN DENVER, 53, (10-12-97) singer and 
song writer. Denver reached the peak of his fame 
in the 1970s as a vocalist who moved between 
different styles of country, folk and popular 
music. Among his best-known songs were Rocky 
Mountain High, Take Me Home, Country Roads 
and Annie’s Song. He appeared on such televi- 
sion shows as An Evening With John Denver, 
Thank God I’m a Country Boy, etc. Denver 
starred with George Burns in the film Oh, God! 
m 1977. 

NANCY DICKERSON, 70, (10-18-97), 
radio and TV correspondent. Dickerson joined 
CBS News (Washington) in 1954 and in 1956 
became an associate producer on Face the Na- 
tion. In 1960 Dickerson became CBS’s first fe- 
male correspondent. From 1963 to 1970 she re- 
ported for NBC News. In 1971 Dickerson be- 
came an independent broadcaster and producer 
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airing Inside Washington and producing docu- 
mentaries. During the 1980s she was a commen- 
tator for Fox TV News. 

STEPHANE GRAPPELLI, 89, (12-1-97) 
French jazz violinist. Grappelli helped shatter 
the image of jazz as an exclusively American art 
form. Grappelli was the last surviving member 
of the Quintet of The Hot Club of France which 
was the rage of European jazz fans in the 1930s. 
He played or recorded with such jazz musicians 
as Oscar Peterson, Michel Legrand, Earl Hines, 
Hank Jones, etc., and classical violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin, cellist Yo-Yo Ma and bluegrass man- 
dolinist David Grisman. 

ROBERT M. MORRIS, 95, (10-15-97) 
W2LV, inventor, researcher and broadcast engi- 
neering pioneer. Morris began his career at the 
Western Electric Company in 1923 and became 
a radio transmitter operator for AT&T’s experi- 
mental station WEAF in 1924. He continued his 
association with WEAF when it was sold to 
RCA in 1926 and became the flagship station of 
its NBC subsidiary. Morris became Head, De- 
velopmental Engineering Group, NBC, Bell- 
more, Long Island, NY in 1927 and participated 
in the development of television, FM, transcrip- 
tion recording, and the VU meter. In 1941 he 
took a leave of absence to become the Chief 
Radio Engineer of the United States Army Sig- 
nal Corps and was later associated with the War 
Department’s staff. At the war’s end he returned 
to NBC’s Radio Recording Division where he 
continued work on an approved method for lat- 
eral disk recording (Orthacoustic). In 1948 he 
joined the American Broadcasting Company 
(ABC), as Manager of Radio and Video Facili- 
ties Planning. Morris became a Staff Consultant 
to ABC’s Engineering Department in 1959, a 
title he held until his retirement in 1967. Morris 
was a member of the first and second National 
Television Standards Committees and partici- 
pated in the work of the Television Allocations 
Study Organization. Some of the recognitions 
Morris received during his 42 year career in- 
clude the Exceptional Service Medal for his 
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civilian wartime accomplishments, the National 
Association of Broadcasters Engineering 
Achievement Award in 1967, and the Audio En- 
gineering Society’s Emile Berliner Award in 
1990. Morris was a Life Fellow in the IEEE, held 
the grade of Fellow in the Radio Club of Amer- 
ica, and received their Jack Poppele Award in 
1990 for outstanding contributions to radio 
broadcasting. 

(Sources: Broadcasting March 27, 1967; Deb- 
orah L. McKay, N2TTP, Program Coordinator, 
Sussex County Amateur Radio Club; Ludwell 
Sibley, KB2EVN, Editor, Oscillator: Newsletter 
of the Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club and 
OST December, 1997) 

RICHARD F. SHEA, 93, (6-7-97) electron- 
ics engineer. From 1925 to 1936 Shea was an 
electronics engineer for American Bosch Mag- 
netic Corp., Amrad Corp., Kolster Radio, and 
Atwater Kent; Chief Engineer for Freed-Eise- 
mann and Fada Radio. Shea was responsible for 
the development of home entertainment re- 
ceivers. From 1937 until his retirement in 1963, 
Shea worked for the General Electric Co. in 
Bridgeport, CT, Syracuse, NY and Schenectady, 
NY. He was responsible for the development of 
a line of compact receivers and Musaphonic 
AM-FM receivers. He also directed a section of 
the Electronics Laboratory that worked on semi- 
conductor circuit applications. 

EGGMONT SONDERLINC, 92, (7-22-97) 
radio pioneer. Sonderling founded Sonderling 
Broadcasting Corp. in 1945. The firm owned 
radio and TV stations in Chicago, Memphis, San 
Francisco, Houston and other U.S. markets. He 
sold the company to Viacom International in 
1980. Until his retirement in 1988 Sonderling 
owned WOPA (AM) and WBMX (FM) Chicago. 

LELAND D. STROM, 70, (5-19-97) radar 
systems consultant. In 1948 Strom joined Hazel- 
tine Electronics Corporation in Little Neck, NY, 
and moved to Texas Instruments in Dallas in 
1951. Strom became Assistant Chief Engineer 
of the Advanced Studies branch of TI’s Engi- 
neering Department and was later named the 
first manager of the Research and Development 
Department. Subsequently he was appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Engineering Department. 
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From 1961 until his retirement in 1989 he was 
involved with research and development organi- 
zations and independent consulting. 

ARTHUR TRACY, 98, (10-5-97) singer. 
Tracy began his radio career on WMCA New 
York in 1931 but quickly moved to CBS where 
he achieved instant success. Tracy, known as the 
“Street Singer,” also made recordings and co- 
starred with Bing Crosby and Kate Smith in 
Paramount’s The Big Broadcast in 1932. 

GERTRUDE H. TYNE, 95, (10-30-97) pio- 
neer in engineering. During the 1940s Tyne 
owned and operated an electroplating plant in 
New York City and was the first woman to be 
admitted as a member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Tyne’s extensive back- 
ground and networking in communications, en- 
gineering and early radio led Ken Burns to fea- 
ture her in his PBS documentary, The Empire of 
the Air. She collaborated with her husband, Ger- 
ald F. J. Tyne, in the writing of his definitive 
work Saga of the Vacuum Tube and other histor- 
ical projects. The world’s leading authority on 
vacuum tubes, he died in 1981. 

ALARICO VALDETTARO, 80, (10-30-97) 
former Chief of Engineering for Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc. Valdettaro joined the firm in the 1940s and 
was associated with them for the next 40 years. 
During that time he was credited with more than 
20 patents dealing with the technological evolu- 
tion of the mechanical television tuner. 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON, 74, (9-18-97) 
blues singer. The deep, smoky-voiced singer 
recorded dozens of albums and fronted both 
small bands and large orchestras during his six 
decade career. Some of Witherspoon’s hits in- 
clude Ain’t Nobody’s Business, Blues Around 
The Clock, Some of My Best Friends are the 
Blues and Blue Spoon. 

Information for this column was obtained 
from Broadcasting and Cable, The Hartford 
Courant, The New York Times, QST and Variety. . 

Thanks to Dr. John Anderson, Marc F. Ellis, 
N9EWS; William B. Fizette, W2DCB; Deborah 
L. McKay, N2TTP; Joyce & Lauren Peckham, 
Ludwell Sibley, KB2EVN; Richard B. Waddell, 
and A. David Wunsch for additional source ma- 
terial. 
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Levers, Pivots, and Ambiguity 


ne of the questions that has gener- 

ated some discussion among col- 

lectors lately concerns key levers, 
particularly in the sense of their signifi- 
cance in dating keys and determining 
which designs influenced which inventors. 
One-piece steel levers were patented by 
Jesse H. Bunnell in 1881, although there’s 
evidence that such levers appeared before 
then. Conventional practice had been to in- 
sert a steel pivot through a fairly substantial 
brass lever, and (usually) to secure the 
pivot with a small set screw in the lever. 
Did Bunnell draw on the work of others? 
There’s no doubt that Bunnell’s one piece 
lever was a remarkable success, since it was used 
with no change in design as long as conventional 
land line keys were made. 

As seems to be true about a lot of telegraphic 
development, the waters are a bit muddy about 
exactly when certain pivots and lever styles were 
introduced, and by whom. A one piece steel 
lever key was sold by Partrick & Carter, a firm 
that was in business before and after 1881. The 
Lewis key was first patented in 1875 with the 
usual brass lever, but a couple of the later ver- 
sions of the Lewis key offered a one piece steel 
lever just about the time Bunnell was awarded 


A European compound key. (Courtesy of F.R. Pichler.) 
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A Lewis-style key used by the Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment. (Courtesy of D. J. Cohn.) 


his patent. Charles H. DuBois & Son, also in 
business before and after 1881, offered a brass- 
based steel lever key, but the flat steel lever was 
drilled for a steel pivot and held in place by pres- 
sure alone. Why the DuBois’ chose this approach 
is unanswerable here, but one wonders why the 
idea of a single piece didn’t occur to them. 

As might be expected, L. G. Tillotson & Co. 
also flirted with lever design during these years. 
A flat brass lever in the shape of a conventional 
steel lever was found on a Tillotson-made key- 
on-board, with an address (5 & 7 Dey St.) that 
suggests that it was manufactured during the pe- 
riod of 1880-85. Incised on the lever is 
“Pat App’d For,” but as far as we can de- 
termine no patent was issued. The thick- 
ness of the brass lever is that of a steel 
lever, and the diameter of the steel pivots is 
so Close to the lever thickness that it raises 
a question — was one pivot inserted 
through the lever or were two pivots used, 
one inserted in each side of the lever? Dis- 
mantling is not practical, so that too re- 
mains uncertain. And then there’s an un- 
marked key that turned up recently with a 
“pointed” elliptical brass base and a lever 

(continued on page 55) 
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REVIEWS: WHAT’S NEW IN PRINT 


Evolution of the Audio Recorder 

By Phil Van Praag. Published 1997. Order from 
EC Designs, Inc., P.O. Box 33, Genesee Depot, 
WI 53127-0033. 518 pages. 5'2 x 8% inches. 
Softcover. $39.95 postpaid. 

Here’s a book that zeros in on an area of in- 
terest to many of our audiophile members — 
wire and tape recorders. But judging from the 
books listed by suppliers such as Antique Radio 
Classified and Antique Electronics Supply few if 
any are directed to the subject matter of this new 
book which covers “The vintage years: late 40s 
— early 70s.” So if tape recorders are your thing 
you need look no further. 

The author describes his book as “a common 
sense street-wise account of the recorder’s dawn, 
development, care/feeding, and collector pro- 
curement.” For readers whose background in 
magnetic recording may be a bit limited, the au- 
thor provides a 45-page Chapter | that deals 
pretty thoroughly with the theory and develop- 
ment of magnetic recording, beginning with the 
work of Valdemar Poulsen, “the father of mag- 
netic recording.” 

Chapter 2 (176 pages) deals with the evolu- 
tion of these recorders in decade bites, the 40s, 
50s, 60s and 70s. Special-purpose recorders 
(e.g., for dictation) are covered in a separate 
chapter. 

Chapter 4, “Repair and Restoration” (59 
pages) will be essential to one aiming to put an 
old recorder in good working order. Coming 
from an author with an MSEE degree and who 
has worked for Ampex Corporation, the advice 
is well worth following. 

Much of the meat of this book is found in a 
profusely illustrated, 161 page, Chapter 5, 
“Guide To Production Models.” Over three hun- 
dred machines are listed, over 125 brand names, 
many with excellent full-color photos. A typical 
listing reads as follows: “Panasonic RQ-555, 
mid-60s recorder, 9% x 5 x 7% inches, transis- 
torized, single channel, 5 inch reel size, 2 head, 
AC, 3% - 174 IPS, with tone control and 6 by 3 
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inch speaker, $15 - $25,” the last being a stab at 
the current price range in the U.S. 


4 ¢ 4 4 


How to Build Your First Vacuum Tube 
Regenerative Receiver 

By J. T. Lindsay. Published 1997 by Lindsay 
Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 538, Bradley, IL 
60915. 127 pages. 6'2 x 8 inches. Softcover. 
$9.00 + $1.00 S&H. 

The title of this neat little book does an injus- 
tice to its contents! After explaining how one 
might go about finding original parts, it leads 
one through the construction of not one but sev- 
eral different regenerative receiver circuits, and 
variations thereof. Not only the receiver itself, 
but various easily-built power supplies (includ- 
ing one regulated supply). 

Before opening the book, your reviewer imag- 
ined that one would be led to build a very simple 
receiver, a la the Crosley 52. But no, these are 
definitely more modern and sophisticated. One 
employs a Hartley oscillator in the detector 
stage, with regeneration controlled by a variable 
throttling capacitor. Another uses a more con- 
ventional but fixed tickler coil, with feedback 
controlled by way of potentiometer control of 
voltage applied to the screen grid of the pentode 
detector tube. 

And just in case the builder might wish to 
add an R.F. amplifier between antenna and de- 
tector, the author suggests a very simple, un- 
tuned, grounded grid triode amplifier. By iso- 
lating the detector from the antenna, one 
achieves better stability of the detector, and re- 
duces radiation. 

Finally, the author throws in a little bonus. He © 
includes a copy of Major Armstrong’s U.S. 
patent No. 1.113,149 of October 6, 1914, on his 


_ regenerative detector circuit. 


Tube — The Invention of Television 
By David E. Fisher and Marshall Jon Fisher. 
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Published 1996. 427 pages. 64 x 9'%4 inches. 
Order from amazon.com, 549 South Dawson, 
P.O. Box 81410, Seattle, WA 98108-1310. Soft- 
cover $12.00 + 3.95 S&H; hardcover $21.00 + 
3.95 S&H. 

Books reviewed in this column reach your re- 
viewer either directly from the publisher or au- 
thor, or from the AWA library. This one reached 
me by way of Bruce Kelley in his role as AWA 
librarian. Bruce apologized for being slow to for- 
ward it. But he said that he wasn’t about to let go 
of it until he had “read every word of it,” and he 
pronounced it “great book.” As usual, Bruce was 
right on target. Your reviewer, too, has read 
every word of it. 

Even we old timers who have grown up with 
television, will enjoy and profit from the au- 
thors’ account of the foundations and develop- 
ment of the medium. The story begins with the 
1872 discovery, by the Englishman Joseph May, 
that the resistance of a selenium rod was altered 
materially according to the intensity of light 
falling on it. Then it continues through the in- 
vention of mechanical scanning by the German, 
Paul Nipkow, in the 1880s; the 1908 paper by 
the Englishman A. A. Campbell Swinton sug- 
gesting that the “problem (of television) can be 
solved by two beams of “kathode” rays (one at 
the transmitting and one at the receiving station) 
synchronously deflected by the varying fields of 
two electromagnets placed at right angles to one 
another and energized by two alternating cur- 
rents of widely different frequencies...” the early 
mechanical systems of the Englishman Baird 
and the American Jenkins; the all-electronic de- 
velopments of Farnsworth and Zworykin in the 
1920s and 1930s; and finally the efforts of CBS 
and RCA to add color. 

The reader need not be a scientist or an engi- 


neer to profit from and enjoy this book, although 
it will make exciting reading even to those who 
may have been involved in some aspect of tele- 
vision’s development. 

As a one-time member of Philco’s Patent de- 
partment, I couldn’t resist checking to see if the 
authors were aware of Philco’s early presence in 
TV. They were indeed, going into some detail on 
Philco’s two-year relation with Farnsworth, dur- 
ing which time the Farnsworth laboratories were 
located in Philco’s Plant 2 at C and Tioga Streets 
in Philadelphia. The increasingly strained rela- 
tionship between Philco management and 
Farnsworth is dealt with. But here I learned of a 
second reason why the two-year contract with 
Farnsworth was not renewed. The authors point 
out that RCA’s Sarnoff had “developed a partic- 
ular resentment of Farnsworth who had ... ruined 
his plans for complete television patent control.” 
Then, they continue, “in the Spring of 1933, 
RCA delivered an ultimatum to Philco: either 
drop Farnsworth altogether, or forget about re- 
newal of RCA licensing agreements." 

The book dwells at some length on the activ- 
ities of the National Television System Commit- 
tee (NTSC) and its work to establish our first, na- 
tional, television standards, and later to set stan- 
dards for color TV. In the latter case, the NTSC 
initially goofed badly, setting as our standard the 
incompatible, mechanical system of frame-se- 
quential scanning developed by CBS! But World 
War II intervened. By the time the war was over, 
RCA, with industry assistance, had perfected its 
compatible, all-electronic system, and that sys- 
tem was ultimately adopted 

The concluding chapter of the book deals with 
high-definition TV, the digital future, and smart 
TV. This book takes you back to‘the beginning, 
but brings you right up to date. 


KEY & TELEGRAPH, continued from page 53 


similar to the Tillotson lever above. Bottom line: 
be wary of relying on the construction of a key 
lever alone as an accurate indicator of age. And 
as to who invented or influenced what, we’ll 
claim more research is needed. 

Speaking of Lewis, another variety of the dis- 
tinctively-based key has been found by Derek J. 
Cohn. The key is painted black, and apparently 
was (and still may be) used by the Chicago Fire 
Department in their alarm system. Compared to 
the usual Lewis keys (February, 1997 OTB), the 
peculiar contact arrangement seems to have been 
custom-made for the CFD (Western Electric was 
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based in Chicago). I recall an article in the Morse 
Telegraph Club’s Dots and Dashes that described 
the use of a key to report apparatus back in ser- 
vice, presumably by firemen not particularly pro- 
ficient in transmitting code, but that doesn’t ex- 
plain the odd style. More research ... 

Something a little less ambiguous is a Euro- 
pean compound key found by Professor Franz R. 
Pichler that appears to be used for two different 
circuits (OTB, May 1997). It looks very much 
like a cable key, but its wiring is not consistent 
with that application. Thanks to our correspon- 
dents for their contributions! 
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Five “New” 1600 Series Tubes 
By Jim Cross 


article on Sylvania’s 1200 series 

tubes and RCA’s 1600 series tubes 
(OTB May 1994), I have been trying to 
gather a collection of these unique and in- 
teresting tubes. In doing so, I have come 
across five types not mentioned: types 
1669, 1672, 1680, 1682, and 1684. The 
1680, 1682, and 1684 appear to be some of 
RCA’s initial efforts to design tubes espe- 
cially for computer use, and the 1669 and 
1672 are phototubes. 

About a year ago I acquired types 1682 
and 1684 from my good friend and fellow 
collector John Walker, and subsequently 
was able to return the favor, when I found 
a pair of 1680s and sent one to him. These 
tubes are all seven pin miniatures. Al- 
though John and I both have large collections of 
tube data, neither of us had any references for 
these tubes, and I set about the task of figuring 
out what they were. 

The first clue was that the type 1684 also had 
an IBM part number: 304994. The 1682 had a 
partial IBM number, but it was unreadable. So, 
these tubes were probably used for computers. 
Tubes for computers were specially designed to 
prevent “sleeping sickness,” which is a cathode 
interface condition caused by prolonged periods 


S ince the publication of Lud Sibley’s 


Basing diagram for the 1680 is at left; that for the 1682 
and 1684 is at right. 
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The 1680, 1682 and 1684 are apparently early computer 
tubes. 


of operation with no plate current. 

A phone call to IBM’s headquarters pointed 
me to their parts line. This is a 900 number, 
where for a fee, they will help identify parts. 
IBM’s parts line equated part number 304944 
with a type 5844 tube. The 5844 is a computer- 
rated variant of the 6J6. So, the 1684 had been 
superseded by the 5844, and was likely very sim- 
ilar in characteristics. A comparison of the 1684 
with a 5844 from my collection showed them to 
be of identical construction, and the 1684 tests 
good on my Hickock tester when set for a 
5844. 

None of the other tubes had clear IBM 
part numbers, but, given that the 1684 had 
a known industrial equivalent, I decided to 
draw basing diagrams for the 1680 and 
1682 and search for likely candidates. The 
1682 has the same basing as the 1684, 
which surprised me, since they are of very 
different construction. 

Through a search for tubes with like bas- 
(continued on page 58) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


Are you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to let the world know about 
the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will 
seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and 


save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. 


Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, alternatively, 
typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). For the time being, there 
will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio-related items or services and must be paid in advance. Send 
your ads and checks (payable to AWA) to Kevin Carey, Advertising Manager, O7B, P.O. Box 56, West Bloomfield, NY 14585. 


Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. 


CRYSTAL SET PROJECTS: 15 RADIO PROJECTS 
You CAN BUILD Xtal Set Society’s design 
contest compilation featuring new projects: 
loops, multi-tuned, home-made capacitors, 
shortwave. 6x9 paperback, 160 pgs, $17.45. 
800-927-1771 visa, PO Box 3026 St. Louis 
MO 63130. www.midnightscience.com 


Highest quality how-to books! 
Brand new & reprints of classics. 
Early radio, electronics, electricity, 
machines, science & tech! Projects, 
plans, nuts & bolts. Big Catalog! 
http://www.keynet.net/~lindsay 


Lindsay Publications 


PO Box 538 Bradley IL 60915 


| eit 


Take your show on the road ... 


with Monitoring Times! 


You can stay in touch with all of your favorite ee: 
shortwave programs regardless of where in the world Satie *: 
you travel. Just pack one of Grove’s advanced shortwave ‘ 
portable receivers—from manufacturers such as Sony, Sangean and 
Grundig—along with a fresh copy of Monitoring Times magazine, and 
you have all the ingredients for successful worldwide DXing! Call today 
for a free copy of our catalog and sample issue of Monitoring Times! 


Grove Enterprises, Inc. 7540 Highway 64 West; Brasstown, NC 28902 
Phone: (800) 438-8155; FAX (704) 837-2216 


E-mail: order@grove.net; Internet: www. grove.net GR&BVE 


Books For Radio Collectors 
Museum of Radio and Technology 
Museum Bookstore 
4204 Thorn Apple Lane 
Charlestown, WV 25313 


FEDERAL RADIO BOOK 


Federal Tel & Tel, 1921-29. 
Over 60 High quality illustrations. Receivers, 
Broadcasting, Parts Prototypes. Includes list 
of models built with dates. 64 Pages. 


$7.95 Including S & H 
Larry Babcock, 8095 Centre Lane 
East Amherst, NY 14051 
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Vintage Electronics 


rk Our Specialty - Vacuum Tubes 


Phono Cartridges, Needles, Idlers, Spindles, 45 Adapters 


Ed Crockett 


128 Buccaneer Drive a 
Hattiesburg, MS 39402 


Phone (601) 264-4755 
Fax (601) 264-0226 


Spee for over 1200 tubes, including Octals, 
octals, Miniatures, Subminiaiure, Metal _ 
UE ete pal ctrons, Acorns, Nuvistors, Historic 
Sea *2-digit" and Hi-Fi Audio Types. sobahi Ait a 
FE search for tubes that meet your needs, or fin 
ite Substitutes. Manage your personal tube inventory, 
and browse your entire collection on screen. 
On-disk user's manual and easy-to-use menus. 
$29US Sb S/H) to: “EPS/Sofutions’, Antique 
Tube ware, PO Box 862, Broomall, PA. 
19008-0862. IBM-PC and DOS 4.01 (or hiaher) 


I 3 
required. PA residents add 6% sales tax. 


hitp://imembers.aol.com/EPSwebAtdata Email: EPSweb@aol.com 


Old Authors Bookshop 


Wireless Telegraphy Telephony Radio 
Television Electricity 


Books and Literature 
Bought and Sold 


PO Box 403 Morrisburg ON Canada KOC 1X0 
Tel: (613) 543-3337 Fax: (613) 543-2380 
e-mail: authors@mor-net.on.ca 


Website: http: /Awww.abebaoks. com/home/oldauthors 


/ 
VLF RADIO! ae 
60 Min. Cassette featuring ° 
“The Sounds of Longwave" 
Tune to the band where Spark was once King! 
Hear Omega (12 kHz), WWVB, Whistlers, Beacons, 
European broadcasters and more. Includes tips for the 
newcomer and seasoned longwave listener. 


$11.95 Postpaid (U.S. funds) from: 


Kevin Carey 
P.O. Box 56, West Bloomfield, NY 14585 


RADIO 
(GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO.) 


BUY, SELL, TRADE 
RADIOS, ADVERTISING AND EPHEMERA 


Chip Taylor 
2223-53rd Street 
Sarasota, FL 34234 


TOLL FREE (888) 526-5566 
FAX (941) 359-6778 


(continued on page 58) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS, continued from page 57 


1920~1970 
SCHEMATICS + PAGES OF INFO 
$5.00 POSTPAID 


MANUAL PRICES ~ SASE 
RADIO/TV/HAM/MISC. 


“IF | DON'T HAVE IT, YOU 
PROBABLY DON’T NEED IT.” 


ALTON H. BOWMAN — 4172 EAST AVENUE 
CANANDAIGUA, NY 14424-9564 


VINTAGE RADIO KITS 


Cakepan Receivers, Transmitters & Accessories 


Punched and drilled chassis, complete instructions 
with pictorials. Write for a catalog or visit our web 
site at: http://www.mnsinc.com/bry/vintage.htm 


Vintage Radio Kit Company 
427 N. Main Street 
Sharon, MA 02067 


VACUUM TUBE, continued from page 56 


The types 1669 (left) and 1692 (right) are both 
phototubes. 


ing, a visual comparison, and testing, I quickly 
identified the 1682 as a probable developmental 
equivalent to type 5964, another computer-rated 
6J6 variant. The same process took a little longer 
for the 1680, as the basing was a bit more diffi- 
cult to determine visually. But the 1680 was fi- 
nally identified as being a probable developmen- 


tal equivalent to the type 5915, a computer-rated 
6BE6. 

While the lack of RCA factory data prevents 
exact dating, types 5844, 5915, and 5964 were 
all registered in 1950 or 1951. Also, I found the 
1680, 1682, and 1684 for sale in surplus cata- 
logs of the late 1950s/early 1960s. All of this 
leads to their probable development in the late 
1940s. 

Two other heretofore undescribed 1600 series 
tubes have come to light. Both are phototubes. 
The first is the type 1669. This is a cartridge type 
photocell, and physically resembles a RCA type 
921 with the same T-7 tubular bulb and end con- 
nectors except that the tube and the photocathode 
are about three times as long as the 921. Ihave no 
electronic data for the 1669. 

The other phototube is the type 1672. The ex- 
ample that has come to light is a GE tube dual 
numbered “1672/441.” So, I’m assuming that its 
characteristics closely resemble the GE type 441, 
which is a four-pin vacuum phototube with a T-8 
tubular bulb and an S-4 (blue) spectral response. 
As such, it is essentially the 4 pin equivalent of 
the type 929. 


Note: Lud Sibley’s recently-published refer- 
ence book Tube Lore (1996) associates the RCA 
1672 designation with a different product, a mer- 
cury tetrode thyratron in a 24" x8 %" steel case. 
This tube also bears the General Electric desig- 
nation FG-172.—MFE. 


AUTHORS’ ADDRESSES 


Larry Babcock 
8095 Centre Ln. 
East Amherst, NY 14051 


John W. Haught KA3BRK 


5268 Webb St. 
Aliquippa, PA 15001-4947 
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Ross Smith 
1133 Strong Ave. 
Elkhart, IN 46514 


Lane Upton 
3788 S. Loretta Dr. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84106 


Joel P. Ross, K2HXS 
Department of Chemistry and 
Physics 

Saint Michael’s College 
Colchester, VT 05439 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for personal use. Please ob- 
serve the following: (1) one ad per issue per member; (2) include as SASE if acknowledgement is 
desired; (3) material must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic communications; 
(4) give your full name, address and zip code; (5) repeats require another notice (we are not or- 
ganized to repeat automatically); (6) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (7) we retain 
the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; (8) AWA does not:accept commercial advertis- 
ing in this column; and (9) the deadline for ads in the May issue is March 15, 1998. Ads received 
after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 


Richard Ransley, P.O. Box 41, Sodus, NY 14551 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Tube type table radios. Zenith B835A, 8 tube 
AM/FM (wood), $35.; Stuart-Warner 9003B, 7 
tube AM/SW (wood) needs work., $20.; GE 235 
AM/FM , $15.; Zenith MS512W, AM 5 tube 
radio, $15.; Zenith H-722, 6 tube FM, $15. All 
plus UPS. Onerio Sabetto, 1717 Burgess Rd., 
Cleveland, OH 44112 (216) 481-1036 


Emerson 520 Catalin w/brown swirl, white front. 
No cracks. Works great, $250. Or best offer. 
Mark A. Behrens, 11116 E. 35 Terrace, Inde- 
pendence, MO 64052 


Atwater Kent Model 19 with modern power sup- 
ply, works well. Not refinished, some scratches 
on lid, otherwise excellent. Best offer. Mike 
Twose, 268 Popular Plains Rd., Apt. 205, 
Toronto, Ontario M4V 2P2 Canada 


Nice Federal Model 110, with four (good fila- 
ment) 199’s. $500. O.B.O. plus UPS. Ken Hug- 
gins, 517 Hendrix, Wichita, KS 67213 (316) 
265-4798 


SELL/TRADE— 
COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


National NC-57M receiver, rare AC/DC marine 
version covers 200-400 and 540-35000 kHz, 
manufactured 1950-51, very collectable, origi- 
nal manual, excellent condition, $125. shipped; 
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Clegg 22’er with manual, $65. shipped., Doug 
Owen, KG8JT, 1539 North Rd., Troy, OH 
45373-1101 (937) 335-1300 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Sale of collection going' well but some items still 
left. Now reducing prices. Broadcast and com- 
munications receivers, ham gear, Military, mag- 
azines, misc. SASE for list. Ken Beck, K3DW, 
353 Eagle Road, Newtown, PA 18940 


Television equipment - Historic including WWII 
iconoscope camera w/tube & lens, military sur- 
plus; Andrea 5 inch factory 1939 TV, 2 channel 
including factory cabinet; Meissner 5 inch kit 
set, 1939; Baird mechanical TV console, 
drum/lens/neon, including receiver and cabinet. 
R. Brewster, 145 LTL PEC Bay Rd., Cutchogue, 
NY 11935 (516) 734-5063 


Radiola 60, excellent, $100.; King Barronette, c. 
1925 battery radio, n/t, $100.; King Electric Bat- 
tery Eliminator, $25.; Philco 86 highboy, real 
nice, $175.; Motorola tombstone, c. 1935, excel- 
lent, $125.; Admiral aeroscope, Deco style, 
good, $90. Any reasonable offer considered, you 
ship or pick-up. Richard Marlow, 44995 
Lightsway Dr., Novi, MI 48375 (248) 374-1364 


“Little Spitfire” horn speaker, $35.; Atwater 
Kent 20, average, $75.; WD11 duds, $20. ea.; 
Brandes speaker, cathedral shaped, $50.; box of 
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5 old Japanese mini reel-reel tape recorders, 
$50.; box of 5 old shirtpocket transistor radios, 
$50. All plus shipping. Want ““TeleGuide” mag- 
azines, Emerson Model AX212 and Toshiba 
Model 8TP90. Don Maurer, 29 South 4th St., 
Lebanon, PA 17042 


78 RPM windup phonograph (doesn’t wind), 
$20.; Hewlett Packard LED calc. with leather 
case & pwr. supply, $25.; Triplett 3434A Sweep 
Marker (untested), $25.; Heathkit 1G-52 Gen. 
Marker/osc. (Untested), $25.; Heathkit 1G-102 
Sig. Gen. w/manual, $50. Shipping & handling 
extra. LSASE for latest list Robert Rossi, 10936 
Melbourne St., Allen Park, MI 48101 (313) 386- 
8321. 


Globe Scout 680; Library bound QST’s 1940- 
49, $50./yr.; Heathkit AR-2, $50.; Hammarlund 
24 hr. clock, new for HQ 170, 180, $40.; Voice 
of Music Model 710A tape-o-matic tape 
recorder, $50. Mike Grimes, 3805 Appomattox 
Cir., Plano, TX 75023 


Emerson 250, $100.; 578A, $25.; 888 Vanguard 
red, needs battery connector, $55.; Melotone, 
$50.; Philco 46-200, $45.; RCA 2XF91, $25.; 
Sonora RBU176 ivory repainted, $25.; Westing- 
house RS11P28A rechargeable, $18.; Zenith 
H723, $35.; 6G601M, $55.; L513W, $3.; Majes- 
tic 7P420, $35.; Granco T160U needs tuning 
knob and stem, $5.; Penncrest table transistor, 
$2.; GE 7-4501A, $8.; Sony SFL45W table 
trans., $8.; Silvertone 503100, $3.; Sony cassette 
recorder WM-D6C, $50.;Metco Electronics PO- 
31 AM broadcaster ket, $15.Greg Sheppard, 
4402 Jupiter St., Rockville, MD 20853 


Radio Amateur Handbooks (ARRL) 1926 to 
1995 with two from F.E. Handy College, one 
50th anniversary gift from all at ARRL and 
signed by staff. Some years had more than one 
issue and are included. Also have a Mickey Man- 
tle/Roger Marris radio in good condition. M. 
Rosenfeld, P.O: Box 211, Cape Vincent, NY 
13618-0211 (315) 654-4523 


RCA buffs: Genuine “Indian Head” wooden 
nickel, 1'/2" diameter. On reverse is printed RCA 
Tubes - Batteries - Picture tubes. Item from 
1960’s. 3 for $5. ppd. Ed Crockett, 128 Bucca- 
neer Dr., Hattiesburg, MS 39402 


Freed Eisemann NR-5 cabinet only, good condi- 


tion, $25. Atwater Kent 44 parts set, $35.; Kol- 
ster 6D parts, escutcheon, dial, coils, etc., $35. 
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Jim Ligouri, 7 Sycamore Court, Atkinson, NH 
03811 e-mail: Jjligouri@ aol.com 


Medium size General Television 78 RPM record 
player, wood table top with red and green indi- 
cator lights at front, two pushbuttons, one for 
ON, one for OFF. Very good condition but with 
filter capacitor hum, $40.; two small suitcase 
78RPM phonos, excellent cosmetic condition, 
one is a Kraftone w/ red snakeskin case and one 
“Pal” w/ chrome pickup arm. All are ac operated, 
$20. each, UPS charges. Kenneth Miller, 10027 
Calvin Street, Pittsburgh, PA 15235 (412) 242- 
4701 


47 issues of OTB 1986-1997; 36 issues of SOWP 
Beacon, 1988-1997; Sams Dictionary of Elec- 
tronics, 1970; Allied Electronics catalog, 1980; 
ARRL publication “200 Meters and Down”, 
1936; GE & Westinghouse portable bakelite 
cased meters. Also have Voltohmyst and ham 
equipment. L. Briggs, W3MSN, 5108 Boulder 
Dr., Oxon Hill, MD 20745 


EICO Model 369 Sweep and Post-Injection 
Marker Generator, clean, looks new w/original 
tubes and all leads and manuals. Excellent for 
vacuum tube TV’s and FM receivers, $225. 
LSASE. Ralph Zekelman, 6485 Gross Road, 
Bloomington, IN 47401 fax/tel (812) 333-8941 


Thousands of radio/electronic/miscellaneous 
items from 70 years’ collection of antiques, 
books, catalogs, flyers, brochures, magazines, 
radios, televisions, ham equipment/parts, 
radio/tube testers, scientific, photographic, mili- 
tary, automotive, recreational vehicle, HVAC, 
engineers drafting, artists equipment and sup- 
plies. Sent $2 for large 80 page list which will be 
sent immediately by first class mail. Francis 
Yonker, W2IBH, 1229 Inverary Place, State 
College, PA 16801 (814) 867-1400 


Zenith 1000-1 TO in excellent condition, $1235., 
pickup only. Dale R. Johnston, 1305 Guadelupe 
Dr., Westminster, MD 21157 (410) 848-5279 


Millen Variarm VFO; Collins 75A-4 receiver; 


Vibroplex Blue Racer; Bakelite panels for old 
tyme radio projects; over 100 antique tubes. 
Send SASE for info. Parker Heinemann, WIGY, 
87 Cove Road, Lyme, CT 06371 


Zenith 5R236W black dial chairside (white), 


$250.; Philco 118B cathedral, $350.; Kadette 
Gothic Plason cabinet, $300.; personal letter 
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signed by McMurdo Silver and 1934 dealer cat- 
alogue, $150.; Rada Cron cathedral radio with 
original clock, $650.; Detrola Peewee, $500.; 
Tee-nie RA-DI-O crystal set with original box, 
$200.; Jensen 15" speaker, $75.; phono car- 
tidges, 20 for $20.; Vibroplex key, $125.; Much 
literature and many more radios. SASE for large 
list. Bill Rolf, 30131 Center Ridge, Westlake, 
OH 44145 (218) 871-4547 


Capehart 400N w/41E flipover changer in stun- 
ning Chippendale J. Witticomb cabinet. Re- 
tubed, recapped in 1997. Comes with schematics 
and original manual. AM/FM/SW, separate amp, 
27 tubes. Holds 24 78s or LPs, plays program 
continually, can be reprogrammed without inter- 
rupting play. Flips records individually or re- 
turns to stack to play side two next time. $3,750. 
James Burtnett, 640 Mason, 702, San Francisco, 
CA 94108 (415) 433-1930 


Edison cylinder shaver, floor model, light, toggle 
switch, wax collection chamber. Shaves 2/4 
minute and dictation rolls, $350. Edison Edi- 
phone dicatation voice writer, floor model, 5 
rolls in cartons, envelopes, strips and cards, 
$250. James Burtnett, 640 Mason, 702, San 
Francisco, CA 94108-3801 (415) 433-1930 


Zenith Royal 500 black, plays, $25.; Motorola 
AC/DC radio Model 5P23E-1, works good, $25. 
Want Pilot Wasp or Universal in any condition. 
Joseph Kelber, KB8GLD, 503 Scranton Ave., 
Scranton, KS 66537 (785) 793-2323 


Sparton 5-15 complete but bad woodgrain on 
front panel, $10.; Sparton 6015 complete but 
loose veneer on top panel and bad tuner casting, 


$10. Howard Kohlbrenner, 2215 Clover Dr., . 


Broomall, PA 19008 (610) 356-3266 email: 
hknova@aol.com 


SELL/TRADE—KEYS AND TELEGRAPH 


20 page revised, illustrated list of my surplus 
telegraph related items for sale or trade. $3. plus 
2 stamps ($5. refund on $25. purchase). Joe 
Jacobs, 5 Yorktown Place, Fort Salonga, NY 
11768 (516) 261-1576 

e-mail: joekey@aol.com 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


1933 RCA Service Notes (Redbook) trade for 
1934, 1930 or earlier, 1937 or later; also willing 
to buy these; Riders Auto Radio, Vol. 1 (1933) 
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trade for Gernsbach Auto Radio; Also have Rid- 
ers Radio Vol. 2 (1935), 412 pg. (Photocopy) for 
trade; need Gernsbach Vol. 4-7. Gary Micanek, 
226 Henry Ave., Manchester, MO 63011 (314) 
227-7046 


Collection of QST, 250 total from 1920 to 1975. 
Harry Mills, K4HU, 631 4th Avenue West, Hen- 
dersonville, NC 28739 (704) 693-7519 email: 
millsjr@bigfoot.com 


Radiotron Designer’s Handbook 4th ed.; “His 
Masters Voice” in America; old ARRL and 
“Radio” handbooks; catalogs, magazines, old 
ham equipment manuals. Want Riders Vol. 23. 
A. J. Bernard, P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, FL 
32869-0098 (407) 351-5536 


Atwater Kent service and parts manual from 60- 
C to 976. Excellent condition in AK binder with 


~ over 500 pages - 1924 to 1935, $80. H. Brown, 


4141 West L-2, Lancaster, CA 93536 


Early Technical books: Tulleys Handbook on 
Engineering, 1907, 1072 gilt edged pages, $50.; 
Radio Instruments and Measurements, Bureau 
of Standards, #74, 1918, $50.; Robisons Manual 
of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, 1919, ex- 
cellent spark section, $100.; Harpers Wireless 
Book, 1913, “How to build wireless equipment,” 
great book!, $100.; Laughters “Operators Wire- 
less Telegraph and Telephone Handbook,” 1909, 
has circuits by Marconi, Massie, Lodge-Muir- 
head, DeForest, Bell, Fessenden, Thompson, 
Dolbear and others, $75. Chuck Bray, 1322 Ivy 
Rd., Bremerton, WA 98310 (360) 373-1013 


Rider Vol. I with National Union cover, $60. 
Plus 8 lbs. UPS. John Uscinowski, 95 Vly Sum- 
mit Rd., Greenwich, NY 12834-9519 


Hundreds of books on vacuum tube radios. Have 
lots of Rider, Sams, Terman and others 1930s to 
1950s. Send two stamp LSASE for list. Charles 
F. Brett, 5980 Old Ranch Rd., Colorado Springs, 
CO 80908 (719) 495-8660 e-mail: CFB@con- 
centric.net ; 


AWA Review Volume 10 (new); Radiotron De- 
signer’s Handbook 3rd & 4th; Radio For The 
Millions (1945); Sams TSM-1, CB-2; Walter 
Ashe catalog 1952; G.E. Transistor Manual 7th 
ed.; G.E. Essential Characteristics tube manual. 
A. J. Bernard, P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, FL 
32869-0098 (407) 351-5536 e-mail: 
ni4Q@Juno.com 


SELL/TRADE MILITARY 


Cold war era Soviet top-of-the-line HF receiver R 
310 “Dozor.” With original manual in Russian. 
Heavy. This is an equivalent to the Nazi-Germany 
E52 receiver. Also some field radios and “‘spy-set” 
R 353 and R 354. WWII German Torn Eb with 
Zubehor-box. Panzer radios: 10 W.S. and UkwEe. 
Luftwaffe: target receiver EZ-6. Cockpit clocks. 
Leather helmet with throat microphone. Ragnar Ot- 
terstad, OZ8RO, Hosterkobvej 10. DK 3460 
Birkerod, Denmark Tel. 45-4281 5205 e-mail: 
oz8ro@hotmail.com 


SELL/TRADE PARTS 


Bag of NOS carbon composition resistors, $1 
plus $1. Shipping. David Dameron, KG6BP, 819 
Boundary Place, Manhattan Beach, CA 90266- 
6621 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES & TRANSISTORS 


9 NOS NIB Nuvistors: 2 - 6CW4, 2 - 6DS4, 5 - 
6DV4, $40. for all, ppd, Jim Farago, 4017 42nd 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, MN 55406-3528 
(612) 722-0708 


Collins new tube sets for KWM2, 75A4, S Line, 
others. Guaranteed low price. Bob Fortman, 
WE2T, 65 Aleta Dr., Rochester, NY 14623 
(716) 334-1103 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


ITT Mackay Marine 3010-C Communications 
Receiver; Bendix TA-12C transmitter. Al 
Roehm, W2OBJ, 22 Brookdale Rd., Cranford, 
NJ 07016 (908) 276-2997 


Communication gear: National SW-3 and early 
HRO receivers. Coils for any National radio, 
doghouse power supplies. I love National. Sylvia 
Thompson, N1WVJ, Lawton Foster Dr., Hop- 
kinton, RI 02833, (401) 377-4912 


WANTED—GENERAL 


The AWA appreciates all donations of radio 
equipment suitable for museum display. While 
we have a worthy collection of many rare and 
unusual models, we lack many of the popular 
examples in use not too many years ago. 
Presently we are focusing on Heathkit amateur 
products while there are examples of this fine 
equipment still available. Can you help us? All 
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gifts are tax deductable. Needed are receivers 
SB300, SB301 and SB303, transmitters SB400, 
SB401 and DX60B, transceivers HW16, 
HW 100, SB104, scopes HO10, SB610, SB620, 
console SB630. Also B&W6100, GPR92 and 
R390A. If you can help, please contact AWA 
Director/amateur Products, E. E. Wagner, 
W2BNJ, 23 Red Barn Circle, Pittsford, NY 
14534 


Microphones and old broadcast gear, tube or 
solid state, compressors, limiters, consoles, EQ, 
recorders, broken or working. Mike States, Box 
81485, Fairbanks, AK 99708 ph/fax (907) 456- 
3419 email mstates@polarnet.com 


Donner Analog Computer (or Systron-Donner), 
vintage late 1950s, in any condition. Consists of 
ten independent op amp stages, possibly with ba- 
nana plug patch cord connections in a rack- 
mount panel, information or schematics to help 
some people recreate the original tennis game 
built by William A. Higinbotham. See following 
web site: http://www.discovery.com/doc/ 
1012/world/inventors/inventors 100596/inven- 
tors.hmtl. Please contact Peter Z. Takacs, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Instrumenta- 
tion Division, Building 535b, Upton, NY 11973- 
5000 email takacs@squid.inst.bnl.gov 


Fair to poor condition Zenith black dial and shut- 
ter dial radios, chassis, cabinets or parts sets. 
Hopeless basket cases OK. Also other brands of 
tombstones and cathedrals considered. James S. 
Fisher, 344 Harrison Ave., Manville, NJ 08835 
(908) 725-7476, e-mail y-r-less@juno.com 


Conn. Sodion DR-6, JR-3 receivers, or parts for 
same, Grebe CR-13 (any condition); Westing- 
house Type CAY-2601 fil. ammeter (2” flush 
mount, used in IP-501A); Connecticut Type J- 
113 round filament rheostat (check your parts 
box, will pay $100. for one complete with knob 
and dial scale) J.C. Woychowski, 81 Penn. Ave., 
Niantic, CT 06357 (860) 739-6579 or fax (860) 
739-4673 


Collins 51J4 and 51S1; GE X-371 and X-372; 
Hallicrafters CR-3000; Zenith 8S661; Philco 39- 
17; cabinet for American Bosch 440T; TenTec 
315 and RX-10; Mosley CM-1; Heath AR () 
RMESO (); RCA 1R81. Herman Schnur, 3205 
Brick Kiln Rd., Greenville, NC 27858 


1960s and earlier radio control planes, cars and 
boats; also literature on early radio control. 
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David Gibbons, 3225 W. 29th Ave., Denver, CO 
80211-3705 (303) 477-6822 e-mail: dgib- 
bons@rmi.net 


Radios with dog motif, especially the Robot Dog 
radio. Mel Rosenthal, 5 The Strand, New Castle, 
DE 19720-4846 


Magnavox transistor radio Model AM-85. 
Durell M. Roth, 902 Yaupon Valley Rd., Austin, 
TX 78746 (512) 306-0873 

e-mail: roth@onr.com 


Model 32KSR teletype machine in running con- 
dition. Also copy of teletype bulletin 309B, Vol. 
1, Wayne Letourneau, P.O. Box 62, Wannaska, 
MN 56761 (218) 245-7826 


Antique medical and scientific devices. Espe- 
cially very early, ornate, or unusual. Richard 
Cane, 1333 N.W. 127th Dr., Sunrise, FL 33323 
(954) 846-7716 


Am looking for various 7" to 12" odd-brand 
TV’s to complete my collection. Brands like: 
Aircastle, Airking, Ansley, Bendix w/pushbut- 
tons, CBS, Sparton, Starette, Trad, Snaider, 
Temle, Videodyne, Viewtone. I'll pay fairly for 
these, and I can often arrange shipping. Thanks! 
Glenn Bubenheimer, 27851 Terrace, Livonia, 
MI 48154 (313) 421-5574 

email: gbubenhe@ord.com 


Pre-WWII TV and Panasonic TR-005 TV. Jerry 
Talbott, 1440 S.W. 239th, Hillsboro, OR 97123 
(503) 649-6717 


Cabinet for Zenith 6B129 or 6S128 tombstone. 
Also, telescopic antenna and band pushbuttons 
for Zenith Transoceanic 8GOOS5TZ1Y. Also 
tombstones, cathedrals (restorable, ok) and 
1920s radios. Argirios L. Adamidis, Kampouridi 
19, Panorama, Thessaloniki, Greece 55236 (031) 
342405 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Need diagram to restore an altered Meissner 
slide rule dial 8 tube, four band kit set. (40s?) It 
covers 1700 kc to a remarkable 40 mc., using 2 
- 6BA7/1853, 1- 6SA7, 1- 6SK7, 1- 6F8, 2 - 6V6 
and 1- 80 and has 5 front panel controls. George 
E. Hausske, W9OLE, 1922 E. Indiana St., 
Wheaton, IL 60187 


Need schematic and/or service info for Raytheon 
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Portable Marine Radio Direction Finder Model 
GM114A. Anthony Lenzo, 228 Smith St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11231 (718) 852-3729 


Sales catalogs, technical articles, schematics for 
David Grimes receivers. Copying and postage 
charges paid. Phillip Drexler, 1175 E. Ripley 
Ave., St. Paul, MN 55109 


Schematic and/or manual for Heath OL-1 oscil- 
loscope and Heath 1G-82 Sig. Generator. Mark 
A. Behrens, 11116 E. 35 Terrace, Independence, 
MO 64052 (816) 259-5125 


WANTED—KEYS AND TELEGRAPH 


Your no longer used Vibroplex bug with narrow 
base (3 inches or less). McElory Bug. Brian 
Roberts, K9OVKY, 130 Tara Dr., Fombell, PA 
16123 (412) 758-2688 


Unusual telegraph items such as right angle 
bugs, left-handed bugs, vertical bugs, patent 
models, odd-ball devices relating to telegraph. 
Always looking for pre-1870 keys and spark era 
keys. Gil Schlehman, 335 Indianapolis Ave., 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 (630) 698-2320 


McElroy Mac Key with brass nameplate; Navy 
model Mac Key (CMK-26009); early code os- 
cillator with light-bulb ballast; any other Mac 
memorabilia. Photo appreciated. On the road this 
winter, mail forwarded, your patience appreci- 
ated. Tom French, W1IMQ, “The McElroy Col- 
lector’, 151 Barton Road, Stow, MA 01775 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Specific pre-1921 issues of “QST” magazine 
plus pre-1932 ARRL “Handbooks.” Eddy 
Swyner, VE3CUI, 3773 Concession Road 3, 
R.R. #8, Newcastle, Ontario LIB 1L9, Canada 
email gswynar@mail.curham.net 


Need complete Rider’s manuals for 1930s, 
1940s and 1950s to make my restoration chores 
so much easier. Will buy, or give orphan a good 
home. Bob Napoli, K2LGO, Box 158, River- 
head, NY 11901 


Manual or schematic for Harvey Radio Labora- 
tories 80-T transmitter. Tony Cirilli, 1705 9th 
Ave., Irwin, PA 15642 . 


Want to obtain issues of “Radio Dealer” maga- 
zine. Will pay well or trade. Merrill Bancroft, 
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169 S. Row Rd., Townsend, MA 1469 (978) 
597-6623 


Any literature or advertising for the Jewell Elec- 
tronic Instrument Company. Also seeking a 
Crosley center “bullseye” radio in nice condi- 
tion. Bill Jewell, 6828 Trinity Landing, Fort 
Worth, TX 76132 (817) 294-9061 or e-mail: old 
radios@aol.com 


Schematic and info. For Browning Laboratories 
radio preselector. Covers 1.7-60 mc in 5 bands. 
Roger Asman, 15383 Blue Skies Ct., W., Livo- 
nia, MI 48154-1515 (313) 464-0426 


WANTED—PARTS 


Looking for a GE clock for a Model 7-4310 
clock radio. Also looking for 2 knobs and one 
pointer knob for a Philco Model 3784. James 
Maloney, 1703 Leno Rd., Macedon, NY 
14502 


Flyback (horizontal output) transformer for GE 
810 TV or flyback from late forties, which 
would work with this unit’s tubes: 1O0FP4 (pic- 
ture), 1B3 (HVR), 5V4 (damper) and 6BG6 
(HVO). Ron Zammit, 469 Campana, Arroyo 
Grande, CA 93420 (805) 489-5724 


Coils and/or mountings for ABC receiver 
(1921/1922). These are honeycomb type coils in 
a mount that does not have pins, but rather, they 
mount into clips and are gripped by the screw 
(heads) that holds the retaining strap. A label ( if 
still in place) on the ID says “ABC COILS”, 
with either “Wireless Equipment Co.” or, “Jew- 
ett Manufacturing Corp..” Also interested in any 
other ABC parts, catalogs, and/or units in any 
condition. Lane Upton, 3788 S. Loretta Dr., Salt 
Lake City, UT 84106 (801) 278-3886 e-mail: 
elmacer@aros.net 


Sockets.-for’:203,;) 203-AiwoVTP«-4-G/211, 
304th/304TL, 829, 832, 3E, 29 tube collection; 
Filament transformer for 304TL/TH. 5V/26A or 
10V/13A per tube. Charlie Rhodes, 10195 How- 
ell Dr., Upper Marlboro, MD 20772 (301) 574- 
0214 fax (301) 574-1978 


Needed for restoration dial frame and push but- 
ton frame for General Electric console model H- 
77. Jeff Brooks, 512 W. Park St., Lakeland, FL 
33803-1232 


Turning Head for Jennings USC-300 vacuum 
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variable. If you have a broken UCS type VVC, I 
can use its head! Cash or swap from my long list 
of components, meters, manuals, etc. Leads 
appreciated.George H. Goldstone, W8AP, 1010 
Burnham Rd., Bloomfield Hills, MI 48304 (248) 
642-7673 


Tuner cover for Atwater-Kent Model 60. 5 in. by 
197/s in. with 2 holes. Also second IF xfmr ass’y 
(p/n 03038) for Philco Model 70 cathedral with 
AVC. A. Eisenstein, 10815 Falstaff Rd., Se- 
bastopol, CA 95472-9421 


Badly need 4 and 5 pin brown bakelite (GE 
called it TEXolite) wafer type tube sockets. I use 
these for restoration of pre-W WII mounting hole 
spacing. Must be 17/s" otherwise I cannot use 
them. Parker Heinemann, WILYG, 87 Cove 
Road, Lyme, CT 06371 


WANTED—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


A nice Federal 61 in good condition. Will pay a 
very good price. Jim Berg, 4261 Wilcox Rd., 
Box A, Northport, WA 99157 (509) 732-4047 


WANTED—TRANSISTOR/CRYSTAL 
SETS 


Galena crystal radios and parts to make your 
own. Len Gardner, 458 Two Mile Creek Rd., 
Tonawanda, NY 14150 (716) 873-0447 


WANTED—TUBES & TRANSISTORS 


Old triodes: 50/250, 45/245, 2A3 Single-plate, 
RCA800, Speed 295, WE101D, WE205D/E, 
WE211D/E, WE252A, WE284D, WE300A/B, 
WE350B and other radio tubes. Please send your 
lists of tubes for sale. Masakazu Nishida, 5-15- 
505, Hinode, Urayasu-shi, Chiba, 279 Japan fax 
(011)-81-47-350-1621 email nishida@mit- 
sukoshi.co.jp 


Western Electric tubes: $800+ for 252A (des- 
perately looking for this tube). Spherical 101D, 
102D, 104D, 205D/E, 217A and 216A; others 
include 211D/E, 212D/E, 253A, 262A/B, 
274A/B, 300A, 350B. Also Western Electric 2A 
(power supply for 7A amp.). Ming Yang, 1995 
University Ave., #119, Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 376-4220 for fax. (510) 376-8861 


Want to buy or will trade for: EIMAC 4CS100L 


(or X2013) tube. Dave Ross, 31 Seal River Rd., 
Rosburg, WA 98643 (360) 465-2117 
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AWA MUSEUM NEWS, continued from page 68 


key on November 6, 1997. 

Bruce started to collect vin- 
tage radio tubes and early radio 
equipment in the 1930s. These 
items started to fill his barn lo- 
cated near Spencerport, NY, and 
he started showing people 
around. His booming voice, 
quick laugh and wonderfully told 
stories associated with each his- 
torical item entertained all who 
came to listen. He never stopped 
telling those stories and people 
never stopped listening and ad- 
miring them.... right up to just 
days before his passing. 

So what made Bruce Kelley 
and the AWA so successful? 
There were more than a few peo- 
ple acquiring and collecting old 
radio sets out there. The differ- 
ence was that Bruce was a true 
historian first and collector sec- 
ond. Armed with his trusty 35mm camera, he 
and life long friend and AWA co-founder Linc 
Cundall, W2QY, sought to capture on film many 
of the still available historical radio sites and 
equipment. 

Bruce, an Engineer with Eastman Kodak for 
40 years, utilized the facilities of the Kodak Cam- 
era Club to produce many slide presentations on 
the history of early radio which soon became im- 
mensely popular. This activity led Bruce, Linc 
and another early Rochester Radio Amateur pio- 
neer, George Batterson, W2GB, to form the 
AWA in 1952. Bruce moved to Bloomfield, NY, 
in 1958, and the property happened to have a 
barn, the new Home of the AWA. 

Besides his love and never-ending enthusiasm 
for early radio, Bruce Kelley was also a devoted 
DX’er. He especially liked 75 and 20 meter 
phone where a converted broadcast transmitter 
using an Eimac 1500T tended to warm the shack 
and send lots of current into his favorite antenna, 
the reversible rhombic. It seemed as though 
Bruce could never do anything half way or leave 
anything disorganized. So in 1947 he co-found- 
ed the still active Rochester DX Association 
where he was a past president and monthly edi- 
tor of the RDXA column then published in the 
RaRa Rag. He was a successful DX’er and was 
one of a few to work over 100 pre-war DXCC 
Countries. 

Bruce never stopped writing. I have no idea 
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Bruce Kelley, with his ieawines oh the Spencersport Daan sais 
time in the mid 1950s. (Photo from AWA Archives) 


how many typewriters he wore out, and of 
course a computer was out of the question. He 
wrote everywhere and was published time and 
time again in ham magazines, club journals, 
newspapers, and etc. Of all those, however, his 
real love was the AWA’s official organ, the Old 
Timers Bulletin. As its founder and first Editor, 
Bruce strove for and maintained the highest level 
of integrity in what was found between the 
pages. 

The OTB became known for high quality, 
well-researched and well-written articles cover- 
ing all major elements of vintage communica- 
tions. It became a status symbol to have an arti- 
cle published there. The OTB was a significant 
factor in the success of the AWA. It distin- 
guished and identified the AWA as a true histor- 
ical organization rather than just a group of col- 
lectors. 

In the middle of all this Bruce raised a won- 
derful family, five children, all today successful 
in their own careers and families. His devoted 
wife, Helen, a very gracious lady, somehow 
managed to cope with all of this frantic activity. 

Certainly nobody can replace a Bruce Kelley 
or equal what he and Linc Cundall and George 
Batterson did for the first and formative chapter 
of the AWA. Today’s needs are changing and 
government scrutiny of museums and items of 
public trust are becoming more and more buried 

(continued on next page) 
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AWA MUSEUM NEWS, continued from previous page 


in systematic bulldoggery. Bruce 
hated that... and who could 
blame him. 

Building computer data bases 
and getting a handle on the col- 
lection is not nearly exciting as 
visiting an Alexanderson Alter- 
nator site on Long Island, or film- , 
ing the remains of Marconi sites | ¢ 
in New England, but none-the- &| 
less that is the current priority. At 
least there is great incentive to 
get that done so I can play with 
all the toys! 

There are plans in the works 
for a Founder's Corner in the 
museum to perpetuate the memory of Bruce, 
Linc and George. I would like very much to hear 
from you with any ideas for that project. W2AN 
remains active. It was fun operating the old 
W2UK p-p 10s TX at the museum annex during 
the ’29 contest. Tnx to Bob Raide, W2ZM, for 
firing that up. His was the smooth sounding fist, 
mine was when the bug messed up and threw in 


Photo by K evi 


Ed Gable, new curator of the 
AWA Electronic Communication 
Museum. 


a few extra dits now and then. 
The next effort to put some fire 
in the wire will be to restore the 
W2ICE AM transmitter using 
the Eimac 1500T. 

Check the AWA News column 
for more info on the 1998 AWA 
Spring Meet (May 2) at the Mu- 
seum Annex site. There will be 
an expanded auction of surplus 
items from the Annex as well as 
many items for sale. 

Bruce Kelley, tireless, devoted, successful, 
loved, admired and leaving a legacy. Everyone 
who knew him is better off for doing so. Could 
anyone want more? So now Bruce, Linc and 
George are together again. Do you suppose they 
have found a barn yet ? 

Ed Gable K2MP/W2AN 

Curator, AWA Museum 


Recent Museum Donors 


James Elaiimitts..i.). odes. sue arenes, Navy Loose Coupler 

Don & Nancy Fackelman ..............ccccessseees Contents of Radio/TV Shop 

EdsomSnow, W2UIN, 22...dis vies wate oes Handbook SSB Exciter 

Pao Soleanrisravints, tii. .crtyoeoseerteat---- Supreme & RCA Service Data 

Walhtamulanssen K7/INOMian iti csegaes tty... Wurlitzer 3C, Schaub 1 tube radio 

Lous Rohit KBZU DV") a. .s2s-a. nas rete ce: National NC240D Receiver 

LeSHCUNODCIUS :i:52.-sn pete Ie Sete SAE bee occa se Hallicrafters S-85 

DaniPetkeK W2 ois: titee, Reece Tats... Early Instructograph 

Fenton Nash WB2EXBesis..2n ii. abi:....: Viking 2000, Vibroplex, Capehart am/fm 

Paw CookiWB2LOES, 2) arrears cs. ue et cee RCA ACR-11, National NCX-3 


IHRS Museum Now Has 
A Vintage Look 


The Indiana Historical Radio Museum, located in 
the visitor’s bureau on State Road 5 in Ligonier, In- 
diana now has old-style paving bricks for the dri- 


veway and the parking areas around three sides of 
the building. The paving work was completed in only three days by a bricklayer from 
Canada, who was trained in Germany, and his three helpers. 

They laid 30,000 bricks, weighing 16 pounds each, salvaged from old brick streets in the 
area. The four men laid the brick at an approximate rate of 1,000 per hour, including all of 
the necessary cutting and fitting. The Jenny Thompson Foundation paid for labor costs. 


Ross Smith, IHRS 
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OTB BACK ISSUES 


The following back issues of The Old Timer’s Bulletin are available at $3.00 each postpaid, with a 20 
percent discount for six or more issues and 30 percent off for 12 or more. The nine special-theme is- 
sues contain the normal columns and news, plus a core of features on a particular topic area. The num- 
ber of special-focus pages in each issue is listed below. Index to OTB volumes 20-34 and The AWA 
Review Volumes 1-8 is free on request with purchase. Please indicate alternative choices when or- 


dering back issues of OTB. 


VOLUME AND NUMBER 


26-3 Nation FB7 II/Radio in S. Africa/Mercury Super 10/ 
Building a 1929 Receiver 

26-4 Gilfillan History |/ Sargent Model 11 Receiver 

27-1 Gilfillan History II/Schickerling Tubes 

28-1 Dynergy AC-Powered Radio/Pilot TC37 TV 

28-2 ’26 Radiomovies Today/National AGS | 

28-3 Dowd Tube Collection/National AGS || 

28-4 SE-1950 Radio Compass/National Sliding-Coil 
Receivers/Collecting Radio Batteries 

29-1 Philco 17 Restoration/ZL2JJ ’34 Station 

29-2 Fada 460 Restoration/3Z0O 1922 Station 

29-3 Moorhead Tubes |/British 30s TV | 

29-4 Moorhead tubes II/British 30s TV II 

30-1 GE Octagon TV Set/TR-1 Transistor Clones 

30-3 Military Equipment Special-17 pgs. of 48 

30-4 Broadcast Receiver Special-12 pgs. of 48 

31-3 Tube Special-19 pgs. of 48 

31-4 International Special-11 pgs. of 48 

32-1 Communications Gear Special-18 pgs. of 48 

32-2 An HRO Story/Loewe Tubes/GE M-81 

32-4 Marconi V-24 Valve/HRO in British Army 

33-2 40th Anniversary Special (“Best of OTB 1960-1982”) 
all 48 pgs. incl. RCA Metal Tubes 


33-4 Scott Special Revr/National power Units 

34-1 British crystal Sets/National Power Units 

34-3 International Special Il-20 pgs. of 64 

34-4 Bell Labs Transistor Set/“Larkspur” Radios 

35-1 Radiola and Aerola Grand/German WWII 
Magnetrons & Avionics/Tech-Manual Art 

35-2 Van Horne Tube Co./Philco TV Designers/Foreign 
“HROs”/1200- and 1600-series tubes 

35-3 Radiola 17 and 18/1929 regen/G&R Valve Co. 

35-4 Negatron/Mercury Super 10/The Breting 14/James 
Millen Memorial Station 

36-1 Orrin Dunlap’s Lab/Kolster K23/Bush & Lane Radio 

36-2 Headset Update Listing 

36-3 100 Years of Marconi Radio 

36-4 History of Rogers Batteryless Receivers 

37-1 T.V.-Dr. Ernest Alexanderson, Part 1 

37-2 T.V.-Dr. Ernest Alexanderson, Part 2 

37-3 Evolution of the auto Radio, Part 1 

37-4 Reginald A. Fessenden and the Development of 
Radiotelephony 

38-1 The Atwater Kents That Never Were! 

38-2 DeForest Gang Hits Colorado-Part1/Nathan Stubble- 
field-Forgotten Pioneer of Wireless-Part1 


Please inquire about our limited supply of back OTBs and ARCA Gazettes not listed here. 


Cut or photocopy and mail to address below: 


ORDER FORM—AWA REVIEW AND OTB 


Please send the following volumes of The AWA Review (Price postpaid in US and Canada. 
$13 for one volume; $23 for two; $33 for three ($14.50, $24.50, or $34.50 elsewhere): 


Copies of Vol. 10 — $20 (cannot be included with above discount) 
Copies of Vol. 9 — $20 (cannot be included with above discount) 


Copies of Vol. 8 


Copies of Vol. 7 


Copies of Vol. 6 


Copies of OTB back issues at $3 each (please specify issues by volume and number) 


Alternate Choice(s) 


Name 


Address 


Please make checks payable to AWA. 
Mail to: Edward M. Gable, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468 
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THE MUSEUM 


Visit our Internet web site: http://www.ggw.org/awa 


AWA Electronic Communication Museum 


FREE ADMISSION 


Location: Village Green, Rts. 5 & 20, 
Bloomfield, NY. 


Hours: May | through Oct. 31—Sun- 
day 2-5 p.m.; June | through Aug. 31— 
Saturday 2-4 p.m.; July 1 through Aug. 
31—Wednesday 7-9 p.m. (Closed holi- 
days.) 


Group Tours: By appointment. 
Museum Telephone: (716) 657-6260 


Mailing Address: Amateur Station: W2AN 
Ed Gable, Curator, AWA Museum, 


187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468 Curator: Ed Gable 


Museum News 


ruce Kelley, W2ICE, ex 8ACY, 
co-founder of the Antique Wire- 

less Association, founder and Cu- 

rator of the AWA’s Electronic Communi- 
cation Museum in Spencerport, and now 
Bloomfield, New York, co-founder and 
past Chairman of the Rochester DX As- 
sociation, past President and long time 7 
Historian for the Rochester Amateur 
Radio Association, past Chairman of the 
Western New York Hamfest and ARRL 
Convention, a Fellow and life member in 
the Radio Club of America, a member of 
the Society of Wireless Pioneers, a mem- 
ber of the Quarter Century Wireless As- 
sociation, the winner of the 1996 QST 
Cover Plaque Award and a Life Member 
and Official Phone station for the Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League, became a silent 
(continued on page 65) 


Bruce during museum work party at 
Annex, 1997. 


_ Photo hv Stan Avery. 
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